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THE CHANGELING. 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 
I had a little daughter, 
And she was given to me 
To lead me gently backward 
Jo the Heavenly Father’s knee, 
That J, by the force of nature, 
Might in some dim wise divine 
The depth of his infinite patience 
Yo this wayward soul of mine, 


I know not how others saw her, 
But to me she was wholly fair, 
And the light of the heaven she came from 
Still lingered and gleamed in her hair ; 
For it was as wavy and golden, 
And as many changes took, 
As the shadows of sun-gilt ripples 
On the yellow bed of a brook. 


To what can I liken her smiling 
Upon me, her kneeling lover, 

How it leaped from her lips to her eyelids, 
And dimpled her wholly over, 

Till her outstretched hands smiled also, 
And IT almost seemed to see 

The very heart of her mother 
Sending sun through her veins to me! 


She had been with us scarce a twelvemonth, 
And it bardly seemed a day, 

When a troop of wandering angels 
Stole my little daughter away ; 

Or perhaps those heavenly Zincali 
But loosed the hampering strings, 

And when they had opened her cage-door, 
My little bird used her wings. 


But they left in her stead a changeling, 
A little angel child, 
That seems like her bud in full blossom, 
And smiles as she never smiled : 
When | wake in the morning, I see it 
Where she always used to lie, 
And I feel as weak as a violet 
Alone ‘neath the awful sky; 
As weak, yet as trustful also; 
For the whole year long I see 
Allthe wonders of faithful Nature 
Still worked for the love of me; 
Winds wander, and dews drip earthward, 
Rain falls, suns rise and set, 
Earth whirls, and ali but to prosper 
A poor little violet. 






This child is not mine as the first was, 
Icannot sing ittorest, _ ‘ 
I cannot lift it up fatherly 
And bliss it upon my breast 5 
Yet it les in my litle one’s cradle 
And sits in my little one’s chair, 
And the light of the heaven she’s gone to 
Transtigures its golden hair. 


DISTRICEL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


BY WORACE MANN. 


[Continued.] 


I proceed to notice another grand distinction 
between a common school with a library, and a 
common school without one; and a still more 
important distinction, between a State, all of 
whose common schools have libraries, and a 
State in which there are none. This distinction 
cousists in the power of libraries to enlarge the 
amount of useful knowledge possessed by acom- 
munity. The State which teaches one new 
truth to one of its citizens does something ; but 
hew much more, when by teaching that truth to 
all, it multiplies its utilities and its pleasures by 
the number of all the citizens. The saying of 
Adam Smith has been quoted thousands of times, 
that he who makes two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before, is a publie benefac- 
tor. But he who doubles the amount of know- 
ledge belonging to a community, is a public 
benefactor as much greater than he who dou- 
bles the blades of grass on its soil, as immortal, 
life-giving truth is better than the perishing 
flowers of the ficld. Could we examine all the 
nations which are called civilized or Christian, 
we should not find one individual in a thousand 
worthy to be called inéelligent, in regard to ma- 
ny kinds of knowledge, which might be posses- 
sed, and, for their own safety and happiness, 
should be possessed by all. Weshould not find 
one individual in a thousand who knows any 
thing instructive or pleasurable, respecting the 
wonderful structure of his own body, and the 
still more wonderful constitution and functions 
of his own mind; and respecting the laws,— 
the certain and infalliable laws,—of bodily 
health and mental growth. There is not one 
individual in a thousand who has any knowledge, 
so definite as to be beneficial, of the history of 
our race; or who knows any thing of the sub- 
limer parts of astronomy, or of the magnificent 
and romantic science of geology,—a science 
which leads the mind backwards into time as 
far as astronomy leads it outwards into space; 
—or of chemistry with its applications to the 
arts of life; or of the principal laws of natural 
and mechanical philosophy; or of the origin, 
history, and processes of those useful arts, by 
which the common and every-day comforts of 
life are prepared. Now respecting most, if not 


possess a liberal fund of information, which 
would be to them an ever-springing fountain of 
delight and usefulness. But the uniform policy 
of governments has been to create a few men 
of great learning rather than to diffuse know- 
ledge among the many. Literary institutions 
have been founded, and a nation’s treasury al- 
most emptied for their endowment ; and when 
arare and mighty genius has appeared in any 
part of the kingdom, he has beensummoned to 
embellish and dignify the court or university ; 
and rarely have such men ever sent back a ray 
to illumine the dark places of their nativity.— 
The policy of governments has absorbed all 
light jnto the centre, instead of radiating it to 
the cwcumference. And when, by the com- 
bined labor of learned and studious men,— 
amid mountains of books, amid museums and 
apparatus and all the appliances of human art, 
—some new law of nature has been detected, 
another planet discovered in the heavens, or 
another curiosity upon the earth,—the rulers of 
mankind, the depositaries and trustees of a 
people’s welfare, have celebrated the event with 
jubilee and Ze Dewm, and written themselves 
down the Solomons of the race. Between Eng- 
land and France,—two kingdoms which now 
stand and have long stood in the van of science 
aed art,—a strong national jealousy exists as to 
the relative superiority of their great men.— 
England boasts that it was her Newton whose 
mighty hand drew aside the veil from the face 
of the heavens, and revealed the stupendous 
movements of the solar system. France re- 
torts, that it was left to her La Place to perfect 
the Newtonian discovery, and to make every 
part of the celestial mechanism as intelligible 
as a watch toawatchmaker. England displays 
her achievements in the natural sciences.— 
trance flaunts her trophies in the exact ones. 
England points to her useful arts; France to 
those which are born of an elegant imagination. 
Now all these inventions and discoveries, so far 
as they go, are well. I rejoice in the existence 
of learning, any where. fetontemplate with 
delight those imperial structures, where, for 
centuries, a sincere,, though often an unintelli- 
gent homage has been offered ‘to the divinities 
of knowledge. I gaze with gladdened eye, 
through the long vista of those galleries, where 
the lore of all former times has been gathered. 
I: charms and exalts me to look upon cabinets 
which are enriched with all the wonders of land 
and sea; and upon laboratories, where Nature 
comes and submits herself to our rude and awk- 
ward experiments, teaching us, as lovingly as a 
mother teaches her infant child, and striving to 
make us understand some of the words of her 
omnipotent language. I look upon all these 
with delight, for they are treasuries and store- 
houses for the instruction and exaltation of man- 
kind. Above all, I hail with inexpressible joy, 
whatever discovery may be made in any depart- 
ment of the immense and infinitely-varied fields 
of Nature; for I know that all truth is of God 
and from God, and was sent out to us as a mes- 
senger and guide, to lead our faltering steps up- 
wards to virtue and happiness. 

But still mourn. I mourn that this splen- 
did apparatus of means should be restrieted to 
so narrow a Circle in the diffusiveness of its 
blessings. J mourn that numbers so few should 
be adinitted to dwell in the light, while multi- 
tudes so vast should remain in outer darkness. 
I mourn that governments and ,rulers should 
have been blind to their greatest glory,—the 
physical and mental well-being of the millions 
whose destiny has been placed in their hands. 
God has given to all mankind capacities for en- 
joying the delights and profiting by the utilities 
of knowledge. Why should so many pine and 
parch, in sight of fountains whose sweet waters 
are sufficiently copious to slake the thirst of all? 
The scientific or literary well-being of a com- 
munity is to be estimated not so much by its 
possessing a few men of great knowledge, as 
by its having many men of competent know- 
ledge; and especially is this so, if the many 
have been stinted in order to aggrandize the 
few. Was it any honor to Rome that Lucullus 
had five thousand changes of raiment in his 
wardrobe, while an equal number of her people 
went naked to furnish his superfluity? How 
does the farmer estimate the value of his tim- 
ber-lands?—surely not by here and there a 
stately tree, though its columnar shaft should 
shoot up to the clouds, while, all around, there 
is nothing but dwarfish and scraggy shrubs.— 
One or a few noble trees are not enough, though 
they rise as high and spread as wide as the sy- 
camore of the Mississippi, but he wants the 
whole area covered, as with a forest of banians. 
And thus should be the growth of these im- 
mortal and longing natures which God has giv- 
en to all mankind. Each mind in the commu- 
nity should be cultivated, so that the intellec- 








all these subjects, every man and woman might 


tual surveyor of a people,—the mental séatisti- 





cian, or he who takes the valuation of a nation’s 
spiritual resources,—should not merely count a 
few individuals, scattered here aad there; but 
should be obliged to multiply the mental stature 
of one by the number of all in order to get his 
product. The mensuration of apeople’s know- 
ledge should no longer consist in calculating the 
possessions of a few, but in obtaining the sum 
total, or solid contents, in the possession of all. 
And for this end, the dimensions cf knowledge, 
so to speak, must be enlarged in each geometri- 
cal direction; it must not only be extended on 
the surface, but deepened, until the’ whole su- 
perficies is cubed. 

I say I rejoice that, in former times, facilities 
and incitements for the acquisition of knowledge 
have been enjoyed even by a few; but if thisis 
to'be all, and mankind are to stop where they 
now are; if, while light gladdens a few eyes, 
tens of thousands are still to grope on amid the 
horrors of mental blindness; if, while a few 
dwell serenely in the upper regions of day, the 
masses of mankind are to be plunged in Egyp- 
tian night, haunted by all the spectres of super- 
stition, and bowing down to the foul idols of ap- 
petite and sense ;—if such were the prospective 
destiny of the race, I would pray Heaven for 
another universal deluge,— 

“To make one sop of all this solid globe,”— 

to sweep all existing institutions away, and give 
a clear space for trying the experiment of hu- 
manity anew. The atrocities and abominations 
of men have proceeded from their ignorance as 
much as from their depravity; and rather than 
that war should continue to devour its nations ; 
that slavery should always curse, as it now 
does, both enslaved and enslaver; that fraud 
and perfidy between man and man _ should 
abound, as they now abound, and that intem- 
perance should re-kindle its dying fires ;—ra- 
ther than all this, I would rejoice to see this 
solid globe hurled off into illimitable space, and 
made a tenantless wanderer of the “vast inane.” 
Now, who does not see that to gem the whole 
surface of the State with good schools and to 
supply each school with a good library, will be 
the most; effective means ever yet devised by 
human wisdom, for spreading light among the 
masses of mankind ? 

There is another respect in which the estab- 
lishment of a library in every school district 
will add a new and grand feature to our com- 
mon school system. The whole object in the 
foundation and maintenance of our schools, hith- 
erto, has been the education of children,—of 
minors. Ordinarily, and with very few excep- 
tions, when our children have reached the age 
of sixteen, eighteen, or at furthest, of twenty- 
one years, they have been weaned from the 
schoolhouse; and, in a vast proportion of cases, 
so thoroughly weaned, too, that the very idea 
of the milk of this mother has been bitterness 
to their palates ever afterwards. How many, 
or rather, how few adults ever re-visit the 
schoolhouse, as the spot of early and endearing 
associations! How few have been drawn to it 
by the tie of tender and delightful recollections, 
as a far wanderer is drawn homeward to visit, 
with tearful eyes, the almost holy spot where 
his infancy was cradled, where he slept upon 
his mother’s breast, and listened to the councils 
of his father! No! Vast numbers of our 
children, when they have served out their regu- 
lar term n the old, cheerless schoolroom, and 
are leaving it for the last time, have shaken the 
dust fron off their feet, as a testimony against 
it. Wer the schoolroom an attractive place, 
why shoud it be considered as so extraordinary 
an explot in a teacher, to get the fathers and 
mothers of the district to visit their own chil- 
dren init? Even the school committee,—those 
whose oficial duty it was to visit, and watch 
over the chools,—did not, until recently, make 
one-fourt! part of the visitations required by 
law. Wih very few exceptions, too, it was as- 
certainedby the committees, that, although the 
law had orescribed the number of visitations 
which tley should make, yet it had not pre- 
scribed heir length; and the consequence 
was, thatthe longitude of their visits was in- 
versely a the latitude of their construction. 

But bya good school library, the faculty of 
the schod will be enlarged. It will be made to 
extend it enlightening influences to the old as 
well as tcthe young; because every inhabitant 
of the ditrict, under such conditions as may be 
deemed alvisable, should be allowed to partici- 
pate in tle benefits of the library, Hence the 
schoolhove will be not only a nursery for chil- 
dren, buta place of intelligent resort for men. 
The schod will no longer be an institution for 
diffusing the mere rudiments or instrumentali- 
ties of kwwledge, but for the bountiful diffu- 
sion of mowledge itself. The man will keep 
up his reition with the school, after he ceases 
to attendit as a scholar. Though he has mas- 





he will not have outgrown the sehool, unti 
has mastered all the books in the raw c 
And here I would dispel an apprehension 

sometimes felt, that children, although supplied 
with suitable books, will contract no fondness 
for them. Since submitting the plan to the 
Board of Education, for the establishment of 
school libraries, I have sent out not less than a 
thousand letters soliciting information respect- 
ing the existence, magnitude aud quality of pub- 
lic libraries of all kinds; and I have also availed 
myself of all opportunities furnished by person- 
al intercourse, to ascertain the habits and means 
of our people, in regard to reading. After all 
these opportunities for information, I am able 
to say, that I have never heard of a single in- 
stance where a well selected library for children 
has run down or run out, through abandonment 
or indifference on their part. I have heard of 
many instances where grown people, during 





-of the immortal mind quite as 
| matter should be made to assume some desired 


‘rent is careful to go to a 


some transient spasm of literature or vanity 
have collected a library for themselves, whose 
books, after a short time, were read, as bills are 
so often read in our legislative bodies,—by their 
titles only; and, at last, the office of librarian 
has been merged in that of auctioneer. But I 
have never known one such case in regard to 
chiidren’s libraries, rs 

But suppose an unfortunate case of neelect 
or abuse of the library privileges should some- 
times, or even frequently occur, would it furnish 
a valid argument against the measure? Does 
the gardener refuse to plant his garden, or the 
husbandman his fields, because every seed that 
ha casts into the earth does not spring up and 
yield its thirty, its sixty, or its hundred fold — 
Nay, if, through accident or misfortune the 
whole expected growth fails, does he not, with 
undiminished faith and alacrity, commit new 
seed to the soil, confiding in the veracity of the 
Promiser and the fulfilment of the promise, that 


Fi sow bountifully, ye shall reap also bounti- 
ully. 





THE PARENT, TEACH 
scioon. AND 
BY <u i. 


The relation existing between the parent 
teacher and school is so intimate and impressive 
that the educator in contemplating one cannot 
fail to call to mind the others. To the parent 
there isno duty more important, no responsibili- 
ty more weighty than that involved in the pro- 
per training and education of his child. ‘The 
necessity and utility of a thorough, practical 
moral and intellectual education of the youne 
cannot be overrated—or too highly valued. For 
on them soon must devolve the transaction of 
the great business of State. On them rests the 
hope of the future stability and perpetuity of 
our much cherished and boasted American in- 
stitutions. Into their hands soon must be con- 
fided all that is held dear to the patriot, the phi- 
lanthropist and the Christian. While we cannot 
believe that the parent can be so lost to the af- 
fections of nature as not to desire to witness 
the future eappiness and success of his children 
and hence that he can bring himself to feel lit. 
tle or no interest in their moral and intellectual 
training, yet, judging from the direct interest 
too often taken or manifested, we might reasona- 
bly come to such a conclusion. If the future 
destiny of America depends upon the moral and 
intellectual training of her youth, and these de- 
pend upon the state of her common schools 
and these upon the character of her teachers, 
aided by the parent, and sanctioned by public 
sentiment, then the teachers are, and will be 
just what public sentiment demands. The value 
of a good teacher cannot be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents. Thty are the formers of charac- 
ter, as well as the imparters of knowledge,— 
They cannot be too pure in their motiy 
elevated in their aims, for 


“rT 1 i * * ; 
ayes behind them, footprints in the sands of 


But to be successful in the discharge of his 
anduous and responsible duties in the instruc- 
tion of the child, he needs not only the sanction 
but the co-operation and aid of the parent and 
these he must have, before he can be fully ‘suc- 
cessful, 

Hence the parent has a duty to per 
which is not fully discharged even of rip 
child, when 
“He puts 


his little satchel i 
rchool,?” el on and puts him off to 


Is a parent about to erect a dwelling, he pre- 
pares the best material and employs the most 
experienced and skillful workman for its erec- 
tion, Andis not the moulding and fashioning 


important as that 


combination or form? How is it, that the pa~ 








tered all he text. books in the schoolroom, yet 





0 good shoemaker to 
procure shoes for his boy, and: yet will employ 
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almost any one (provided he is cheap,) to fash- 
jon the mind and heart of the same child ?— 
Does he forget that the shoes are soon worn out 
and cast aside, while the impressions made by 
the teacher may stamp the character of the 
man through life, and fix his destiny beyond. 
Is not this worthy of consideration to the re- 
flecting parent desiring the present and future 
welfare of his children, whom in sunny child- 
hood, with high hopes and sparkling counten- 
ance, he commits to the hands of the teacher 
for such instruction and direction as may decide 
their future weal or wo. 

To be instructed in those rudiments which 
¢ constitute the foundation upon which the schol- 
«ar, the statesman, and the man is built, or to 

have perverted the noblest attributes of the hu- 
man heart. Is it not true then that the educa- 
tion of our youth should be committed to the 
hrnds of the experienced, and confided to the 
purest hearts and soundest heads that our coun- 
, >. try can furnish. But is it not equally true that 
* a majority of our schools are in the hands of 
\ » young, thoughtless and inexperienced teachers, 
‘ who have entered upon the business without 
forethought or preparation, and who design 
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not an oecasional business to be taken up when 


‘ not have too much knowledge by practical ob- 

$ servation and experience in the school reom. 

: Education is the development and cultivation 
not of a single faculty, but of every power and 


feeling of the mind in the highest degree. To | 4 nos 
| acquired some reputation, was invited to take | 


bring out its beauty, its greatness, and its 
(strength, 

investigate and to act. The object of school 

should be to awaken thought, to discipline and 
fill the mind with the principles of science, and 
to prepare it for the transaction of the practi- 
cal business of life. Hence, no pains should be 
spared, no reasonable cost evaded, to bring our 
schools to the highest possible limit of useful- 
ness and perfection. But how shall this be ac- 
complished. We believe that constantly com- 
plaining and finding fault with the schools is the 
least effectual way of improving them. When 
the teacher has to contend against apathy, pre- 
judice and opposition, it is not to be wondered 
at that he accomplishes so little, but that he 
performs so much. When no solitary parent 
© visits the school room to cheer the heart of the 
‘teacher or encourage the minds of the pupils ; 


when the greatest encouragement the teacher | 


receives is a murmur or complaint at the occa- 
sional payment of a nominal sum for the neces- 
sary support of the school, he must possess 
much moral fortitude and greatness to continue 
long in the faithful and cheerful performance of 
his important duties, so essential to success.— 
But let the parent discharge Aisduty. Let him 
give to the teacher his confidence and co-opera- 
tion. Let him enter into his feelings and views 
and consult with him for the general interest 
and advancement of his school. Let the pa- 
rent show to the teaaher and pupils by his oc- 
casional presence in the school room that he 
considers an education, at least, of some import- 
ance. He then will be able to see the advanta- 
ges and disadvantages under which teachers 
and scholars labor, and be prepared to consult 
plans for their improvement. We fully believe, 
would trustees and parents in general fully dis- 
charge their duties by their regular and periodi- 


cal visits to the school room, and thus evidence | 


their direct and personal interest, and encour- 
age the teachers in the discharge of their ardu- 
ous duties, it would have a powerful effect in 
stimulating to action, both teachers and pupils. 
Yt would do much toward cultivating that recip- 
rocity of feeling whieh should ever exist be- 
tween parents and teachers. Let but the ex- 
periment be tried, (for such it would be in ma- 
ny places,) and soon would be witnessed a 
marked change of interest and improvement 
for the better. Few teachers would fail to be 
aroused to inereased effort by the consciouness 
that the eye of public approbation and appro- 
val was upon them. And no teacher, worthy 
the name, would fail to be pleased by the pres- 
ence of every patron at his school room, that 
might come through laudable motives. Parents 
then would be able to see the defects and in- 
conveniences of badly arranged and illy con- 
structed school rooms, which have an import- 
ant bearing upon the condition of the schools 
themselves; not only in regard to the comfort 
and health of pupils, but in regard to their pro- 
gress in learning, and even the formation of 
their moral character. In fact, the school room 
should be the most pleasantand attractive place 
in the whole district. Will parents think of 


this. In conclusion we would say, “ though the | 


common schools, in which the great mass of 
the people have been, and must continue to be 
educated, are productive of vast utility, yet it 
is thought that if the important bearing which 
they sustain to the well being of society gene- 
rally, and to the perpetuity and continued suc- 
cess of our free institutions, were duly appre- 
ciated, they would not fail to excite a more 
general and intense interest in their behalf— 
, Lhe character of the schools depends very much 
, upon the interest manifested by parents and in- 
{ habitants of districts.. When they are prompt 
t and efficient in providing suitably for the com- 
| fort and education of the pupils at schools, and 
in visiting ard encouraging them, it is rarely 
that they do not make corresponding improve- 
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leaving it as soon as a favorable opportunity | 
presents itself. Teaching is a profession, and | 


nothing else presents itself. The teacher can- | 


To prepare it to think, to reason, to , , - : 
e d 700 or 800 inhabitants. We are not informed | 


ment.” While parents are anxious to provide 
for the temporal wants of their children and to 
lay up for them treasures that too often take to 
themselves wings and fly away, will they not 
equally interest themselves in providing for them 
| that intellectual and moral culture so essential 
| for usefullness and enjoyment in life, and happi- 
| ness in death.—_V. 3. Teacher. 
{ 





A WORD TO THOSE INTERESTED. 


{ 


We often feel when we receive, from those 
| already located in places affording fine fields for 
| usefullness, requests for aid to enable them to 
obtain other situations, that we would like to 
whisper a word in their ear, did circumstances 
permit. Or, if possible, we would show them 
the picture of the man standing at the base of 
a mountain, and, with fore arms bared, grasping 
a pick-ax, exclaiming as he eyes its rocky ribs, 
“Tf I can not find a way, I can make one.”— 
That is, we would say to them, if you havea 
place that is not all that you could wish it to be, 
make it such. Make your school a better one 
than your patrons have ever had, better than 
they have ever seen, the best school which can 
be made of the materials itcontains. Not only 
can the character of your school, and the repu- 
| tation of its Teacher be formed by you, but the 
| public sentiment can be reformed, such a senti- 


ment can be created as will cause the people to 
| sustain you fully, and authorize the Board of 
| Education to pay you liberally, or at least re- 
| spectably for your services. 

| “A few years since, a Teacher who had already 


charge of a Union School in a village of some 


at what salary he was first employed, but many 
of his friends thought it impossible that so 
small a place should be able to give him a re- 
spectable compensation. But in a short time 
they were paying him $800; or more than one 
dollar, each for every man, woman and cbild in 


a character did he give his school, that the tui- 
tion of scholars called in from abroad more than 
paid his salary. Soon his compensation was 
raised to $1000, and not long after he was in- 
vited to another place at a salary of $1200. 
The case of many others more or less similar 
| to his might be cited if necessary. Now what 
| has been true of him and others, will prove true 
| in time to come. We believe that there are 
| very many, at the present time, who are ambi- 
| tious to be enrolled among those who are re- 
| ceiving the large salaries paid to some of our 
! 
| 
| 


Teachers and Superintendents, but who are not 
at all willing to earn the experience and achieve 
the success which they admire, by the same 
gradual process, the same slow, but sure pro- 
gression through which all must pass. To all 
such it may be well to remark that the majority 
of our most successful Superintendents and 
prominent Teachers in Public or other Schools, 
have risen to the places they uow fill with such 
honor, by successive steps. Many of them 


very moderate salaries, and have had them in- 


timating a wish for it, to $700, $800, $1200 or 
$1500. 
| one of our large cities, was paid only $500 for 
his services the first year: he has now for some 
time been receiving $1200 to $1500. Several 
others commenced with a compensation but lit- 
tle higher, aud are now paid the highest salary 
given to any Teachers in places of the same 
| size. 
| To any who are vainly seeking to find pre- 
; pared for them just such a place as some one 
| else has, by years of patient and persevering, 
| (and, perhaps at first comparatively unrequited 


toil,) made for himself, the sentimeni of the 
| motto in the picture is appropriate: make one. 
| The truth is, a man of real ability, whose whole 
| soul is engaged in the work of educatiyn, who 
is willing to devote his entire energies to its 
promotion, may, without much risk, conmence 
| labor in a place without stipulating the price to 
| be received. He may appropriate the linguage 
| of Archimedes in regard to the power of the 
| lever: “Give me a place to stand, ani I can 
move the world.” For, if he devotes himself 
wholly to his work, he will move the whole 
community; and when they are satisfie¢ that he 
is doing for them what such men onlycan do, 
they will be ready and willing to pay him, what 
such men only should be paid. Of the truth of 
this some pertinent and striking illuitrations 
might be given. 

To those who are constantly complairing that 
they are not appreciated, that they are paid less 
by one, two, or three hundred dollars, tlan they 
ought to receive, we can only say that we do 
not know how to sympathise with then; not 
having been greatly troubled inthat way. Our 
own experience would lead us to think hat peo- 
ple are quite as likely to over-estinate, as 
to under-rate those who labor for themfaithful- 
ly and successfully ; and our observatim would 
indicate that those who throw thems#lves en- 
tirely into their work are more frequently pain- 
ed by being thought capable of more tian they 
themselves profess, than by receiving qedit for 
less ability than they claim to possess. A. D. L. 

Ohio Journal of Eduestion. 





One perverse disposition will destroy the 
peace of a whole family. 





the village; yet so efficient were his labors, such | 


commenced ia their present fields of Jabor at | 
creased, often without the necessity of their in- | 


One Superintendent we remember, in | 


From the Massachusetts Teach er: 
PESTALOZZI 457 HIS PHILGSO- 


The subjoined extract is translated from Ma- 
dame de Stael’s Allemange. I have hardly met 
an article of any length that conveys sounder 
and more practical views on the subject of edu- 
cation. A finer tribute to the work of Pesta- 
lozzi cannot be found in any language. The 
reader cannot fail to remark the similarity be- 
tween Pestalozzi’s method of instruction and 
that of Dr. Arnold; and indeed, that thought 
which is thrown out near the commencement of 
the extract, the method of Pestalozzi, is capable 
of application to the higher branches of study, 
and is reconcilable with the deepest study of the 
ancient languages, has been shown by Arnold’s 
life and career as a teacher, to have been based 
on truth. I met this passage in casual reading, 
and was so impressed with its excellence that I 
offer this hasty translation, as preferable to any 
thing which I can write upon the interesting 
schools of Prussia. The reader will not fail to 
notice passages which demand reflection and 
self-examination. 

It appears at first inconsistent to praise the 
old method which made the stady of langueges 
the base of education, and to consider the school 
of Pestalozzi as one of the best institutions of 
our age. I believe, however, that these views 
| can be reconciled. Of all studies, that which 
| gives, with Pestalozzi, the most brilliant results, 
| is Mathematics. But it seems to me that his 
; method might be applied to many other branch- 
| es of instruction, and that it would there effect 
| sure and rapid progress. In fact, it has been 
| applied with success to Grammar, Geography, 
| and Music. 

There is hardly such a thing as an almost 
in the system of Pestalozzi; the pupil either un- 
derstands or he does not understand; for all 
the propositions are so closely connected that 
the second step is aiways the immediate conse- 
quent of the first. Pestalozzi conducts children 
by a road so easy and so sure that it costs no 
| more pains to initiate them into the most ab- 
| stract sciences than to instruct them in the most 
| simple employments. Every step is as plain 
by its relation to the preceding, as the most na- 
tural consequences drawn from the most ordi- 
| nary circumstances. What wearies children is, 
to make them leap over intermediate steps ; 
making them advance without their knowing 
thoroughly what they suppose they have learn- 
ted. There is, then, in their head a sort of 
| confusion which renders an examination fearful, 
| and inspires in them an uncouquerable distaste 
for work. There exists no trace of these trou- 
| bles with Pestalozzi: the children amuse them- 
| selves with their studies; not that they play 
| with them, but because they enjoy, in childhood, 

the pleasure of grown-up men,—of knowing, 
grasping, and defining that which they have 
learned. 

It is a singular spectacle which the school of 
| Pestalozzi presents,—of children whose round 
and delicate faces take naturally a refiective 
| expression. They are attentive of themselves, 
'and regard their studies as a man of mature 
| age would occupy himself with his business.— 

It is a remarkable thing that neither punish- 
ment nor reward is necessary to stimulate them 
in their tasks. This is, perhaps, the first in- 
stance that a school of a hundred and fifty chil- 
dren has succeeded without resort to envulation 
or fear. How many evil thoughts are spared to 
man when jealousy and lhumiliation are re- 
moved from his heart; when he does not see 
rivals in his comrades, and judges in his teach- 
ers! Rousseau wished that the child should 
be exposed to the law of destiny; Pestalozzi 
creates himself this destiny during the educa- 
tion of the child, and directs its decrees towards 
its happiness and its perfecting. The child feels 
itself free, because it is pleased with the gene- 
ral order which surrounds it, the perfect unifor- 
mity of whith is not deranged even by the 
talents, more orless marked, of individuals. He 
does not concern himself about success, but 
about progress towards a goal to which all are 
moving with the same earnestness. The schol- 
ars become teachers when they know more 
than their comrades; the teachers become 
scholars when they find some imperfections in 
their own method, and re-commence their own 
education, to judge better of a teacher's difficul- 
ties. 

It would be wrong to suppose that there is 
nothing good to learn in the school of Pestoloz- 
zi but his rapid method of calculation. Pesta- 
lozzi himself is not a mathematician, he is little 
conversant with languages; he has only the 
perception and instinct necessary to develop the 
intelligence of children: he knows what road 
their thoughts ought to follow to arrive at the 
goal. This submissiveness of character, which 
spreads a calm so grand over the affections of 
the heart, Pestalozzi has judged also necessary 
in the workings of the mind. He thinks that 
morality has its share in the pleasure derived 
from a complete course of study. Indeed, we 
always see that superficial knowledge inspires 
a sort of disdainful arrogance, which causes one 
to reject as useless or ridiculous every thing 
which he does not know. We also see that su- 
perficial knowledge always obliges its possessor 
to conceal what he does notknow. Candor suf- 
fers from all those faults of instruction, of which 
one cannot help being ashamed. To know per- 











fectly what one knows, gives a peace to the 
mind which resembles the repose of conscience. 
The earnestness of Pestalozzi, which treats 
ideas as careftilly as men, is the principal merit 
of his school; it is by this means that he as- 
sembles around him men devoted to the wel- 
fare of the children, and wholly disinterested. 
When in a public establishment; no personal 
desires of the directors are gratified: the mo- 
ving power of the whole must be found in their 
love of virtue; the satisfpction which it cives 
can alone surpass the enjoyment of wealth and 
power. 

The institution of Pestalozzi is not to be imi- 
tated by simply copying his method of instruc- 
tion ; with this must be established perseverence 
in the teachers, simpleness of mind in the pu- 
pils, regularity in every kind of life, and, in 
short, the religious sentiments which animate 
this school. ‘he exercises of divine worship 
are not observed there with more exactness than 
elsew here ; but every thing passes there in the 
name of divinity, inthe name of that elevated 
noble, and pure sentiment, which is the contin. 
ual religion of the heart. Truth, goodness 
confidence, affection, surround the children : 
and, for the time at least, they remain strangers 
to all the hateful passions, to all the conceited 
prejudices of the world. An eloquent philoso- 
pher, Fichte, has said that he expected the re- 
; Seneration of the German nation from the insti- 
| Lute of Pestalozzi ; we must at least agree that 
ja revokition founded on such a basis, would be 
neither violent nor rapid; for edueation, how- 
ever good it may be, is nothing in comparison 
with the influence of public movements; in- 
Struction wears away the rock drop by drop 
but the torrent removes it in a day. : 

Berlin, June 3, 1855. ; 

= —+0re+--- 





W. L. G, 


| As we read extracts like the following, we 
are ever more and more impressed with the ne- 
| cessity of a Srare Norwar Sc MOOL, among us, 
| We hope friends of education will all join in 
| some marked demonstration in favor of such a 
| school, which will awaken our legislators to the 
| necessity of immediate action. Theaccount we 
| extract below from the New York Times, de- 
| Scribes the N. Y. City Normal School. A care- 
ful perusal of it will, we are sure, be suggestive 
| of duty, dmperative duty, to our readers. In 


| some of our cities and towns there is a proper 
| feeling regarding Union Schools and Scnoon 
| Hovusrs, but take the State, all in all, there is 
| too much apathy. A Normal School will soon 
diffuse an interest in education never before 
| felt among us. Let us have, say we, a Starx 
| Norma Scoot. 

| ‘ 

| The Normal School Commencement 
‘ 
1 
i 


a The occasion of conferring diplomas upon the 
Normal School graduates last night was very 
largely attended. The following is the address 
of Mr. Neilson, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, delivered to the audience, and much ap- 
plauded : 
PRESIDENT NEILSON’S REMARKS. 

Before the exercises of the evening proceed, 
I will say a few words explanatory of the object 
which has called us together. I will then in- 
form those not intimately acquainted with the 
Common School arrangements of this city, that 
the pupils of the Norma! Schools of the Board 
of Education are almost exclusively the teach- 
ers, who are, during the usual school days and 
school hours, engaged in the work of instruction 
in the Common Schools of this city, and that 
they comprise about two-thirds of all the teach- 
ers so employed. The by-laws of the board of 
education require all the junior ‘eachers in the 
Ward Schools to attend the No) soi Schools un- 
til they shall have attained (> » certain scholas- 
tic position. We present the graduates of this 
evening with diplomas, in testimony that they 
have come up to the required standard, and are 
honorably discharged from a further attendance, 
upon the sessions of the Normal Schools. The! 








pils; the Male School about 60, and the Col- 
ored about 20. 
- *” + * * |* 

These Normal Schools are the very heart of 
the great school system of this city, through 
which the life-blood flows which is to nourish 
every partof the educational body. The teach- 
ers, taken from the advanced classes in our 
Ward Schools, and licansed, enter our Normal 
Schools to receive instruction, and then again 
pass to our Ward Schools to communicate the 
instruction received, and continue at stated pe- 
riods to alternate between the Normal Schools 
and the Schools in which they are employed, 
until they are released, as is the case with the 
graduates this evening. Thus the Normal 
Schools are the centre of that circulation by 
which our school system is sustained. 

ae * * * * » 

Than that of the teacher, there is no position 
more honorable, more responsible. He is work- 
ing upon the very foundation of society, down 
deep out of general observation; but not the 
less important is it that the work should be well 
and faithfully performed. No master builder, 
be he ever co skilful, ean erect a safe edifice up- 
on an insecure foundation. That portion of the 





structure which is to meet the public gaze, may 


Female Normal School numbers about 700 pas 
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be as strong as a mechanic can make it, yet if 
that upon which it is to rest be not well laid and 
properly cemented, the more massive the super- 
structure the more sure its ruin, at atime when 
we are not aware that building will fall, and 
great will be the fall thereof. The patriotic 
statesman who labors for his country’s welfare, 
iu his endeavors to control her counsels and 
regulate her destiny, will have but a hopeless 
task to perform if the work of the school teach- 
er has been carelessly performed. 

They are true benefactors of the human fami- 
ly who seek to elevate the profession of teacher 


‘to the pinnacle upon which it ought to rest— 


and who plant themselves as the determined 
opponents of those who would enter into the 
ranks of our teachers without the requiciic 
al and intellectual qualifications for the post. 
Our common schools are constantly improv- 
ing in character, and advancing in publie favor. 
The Ward officers, while discarding the idea of 
competing with any other institution, cannot 
but feel a laudable ambition, that in manage- 
iment, discipline and instruction, the schools 
under their supervision shall be inferior to none 
in the world. 
* % 


* * * * 

T hear occasionally a voice of complaint of 
our school system—that it contains an unneces- 
sary burden of taxation—but this complaint 
comes, I think, from those who do not well un- 
derstand the subject. 

* * * * * * 

And I think I hear you say, as you leave that 
building, “The only anchor which can keep 
our ship of State from drifting to destruction 
before the wild gale of popular passion, is alibe- 
ral, enlightening, humanizing, Christianizing 
system of public education.” 

--- ————Netep—— 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

A Goop Rercommenpation.—* Please, sir, 
don’t you want a cabin boy ?” 

“T do want a cabin boy, my lad, but what’s 
that to you? A little chap like you ain’t fit for 
the berth.” 

“Oh, sir, I’m real strong. I can do a great 
deal of work, if I aint so very old.” 

“But what are you here for? You don’t 
look like a city boy. Run away from home, 
hey!” 

“Oh, no indeed, sir; my father died, and my 
mother is very poor, and I want to do something 
to help her. She les me come.” 

‘Well, soany, whore are your letters of re- 
commendation ? 
these.” 

Ifere was a damper. 


Can’t take any boy without 


Willie had never tho’t 
of its being necessary to have letters from his 
minister, or his teachers, or from some proper 
person to prove to strangers that he was an 
Now what should he do. He stood 
in deep thought, the captain meanwhile curious- 


honest boy. 


ly watching the working of his expressive face. 
At length he put his hand into his bosom and 
drew out his little Bible, and without one word 
put it into the captain’s hand. The captain 
opened to the blank page and read : 

“Willie Graham, presented as a reward for 
regular and punctual attendance at Sabbath 
School, and’ for blameless conduct there and 
From his Sunday School Teacher.” 
Captain McLeod was not a pious man, but he 


elsewhere. 


could not consider the case before him with a 
The little fatherless child, 
standing humbly before him, referring him to 


heart unmoved. 


the testimony of his Sunday School Teacher, as 
it was given in his little Bible, touched a ten- 
der spot in the breast of the noble seaman, and 
clapping Willie heartily on she shoulder, he 
said: 

“You are the boy for me; you shall sail with 
me; and, if you are as good a lad as I think 
you are, your pockets shan’t be empty when 
you go back to your poor good mother.” 

nce MS 

Minwavxkex Untversity.—The third annual 
meeting of the Trustees of the Milwaukee Uni- 
versity was held on the 24th instant, Elisha 
Eldred in the chair. The resignation of the 
Rev. Wm. Spencer (who has removed to Phila- 
delphia) as Trustee and President of the Board 
The Rev. Chas. Wiley formally 
accepted the appointment of Chancellor. The 
following gentlemen were then elected Trustees 
for 5 years: 

Iliram Warner, Elisha Eldred, re-elected, J. 
D. Gardner, re-elected, Anthony Green, J. A. 
Hall, re-elected, Wm. P. Young, re-elected. 

TheBoard then elected Elisha Eldred Pres- 
ident, bui he declining, in consequence of feeble 
health, Moses Kneeland was chosen in his stead 
Joseph Cary, Treasurer, and Mr. Steever, Sec- 
retaary. 


was received. 














NO. IV, 


The following selection concludes the series 
of plans which we were kindly permitted to 
copy from the report of the late Sup’t of Public | 


Instruction. In addition to the plate and de- 
scription, we give his suggestions in regard to 
Teachers’ Institutes and District Libraries, and 
would call particular attention to the closing re- 
marks of the extract. 
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The above represents a plan for two distinct 
schools in one building, 34 by 54 feet, one story 


high. Each school room having but one front 
entrance. The large room will accommodate 


sixty, and the smaller forty scholars. 

D D—Doors. A A—Entries. 

B B—Library and apparatus rooms, which 
may be used ag recitation rooms. 

T T—Teacher’s platforms, with blackboards 
behind each, on the wall. 
a movable blackboard (6.) 

E E E E—Benches. Those on each side of 
the teacher’s platform are fixed to the wall; the 
others are movable, and may be used as recita- 
tion seats, together with the seats in front of the 
desks, 

H H—Seats. G G—Desks. 

I I—Aisles, between the rows of seals, 

¥ F—Vacaut space next to the wall of the 
room, 

Tracners’ ASSOCIATIONS AND INSTITUTES.— 

The Teachers’ Association of Fond du Lac 
county met at Waupun, on the second day of 
November last, and continued in session during 
six days. There were over fifty terchers in at- 
tendance, from the counties of Fond du Lac, 
Dodge and Winnebago. 

The association was organized as an institute, 
and the exercises during the day consisted in 
drills and recitations m the different branches 
of common school education, and in discussions 
upon the best method of teaching. The even- 
ings were devoted to lectures and discussions 
upon topics of educational interest. 

A large number of the citizens of Waupun 
were in attendance each evening, and quite a 
number during the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions, manifesting much interest in the exerci- 
ses. Some of them gave lectures and joined in 
the discussions of the evenings, : 

The cause of popular education ig much in- 
debted to several individuals who nobly came 
forward and gave their aid to the promotion of 
the objects of the institute which is under the 
direction of able and efficient managers. The 
ogcasion was one of the highest interest and 
will be fruitful of good results, at least to the 
teachers attending and the schools under their 
management. 


In the large room is 





I cannot forbear to express my appreciation 


of the interest and euterprise of the members 
in sustaining semi-annual meetings of the asso- 
ciation; it is alike creditable to themselves and 
to the localities they represent; and has a visi- 
ble effect in elevating the character of the com- 
mon schools in that county, and in awakening 
the people to life on the subject of education. 
Were there live associations of this kind in 
every county, the influence thus exercised in 
behalf of popular education, would be para- 
mount to all other means yet devised in the 
State. It would improve the methods of teach. 
ing, have the effect to discard the mechanical 
school exercises, worthy only of by-gone days; 
and make the school-room what it should be, a 
fountain of learning, where pupils are taught to 
think and reason, to understand principles as 
well as rules; where the mind is developed, 
the mental capacity enlarged, instead of being 
blunted and contracted by exercises which serve 
only to mystify the studies they are vainly en- 
deavoring to master; where the exercises are 
intellectual and calculated to inspire love ‘in- 
stead of disgust for study. Teaching is a pro- 
fession with some, and it is a noble and honora- 
ble one. To be a good teacher requires all the 
learning, skill and ability that is necessary to 
insure success in any other profession, indeed 
more. But itis useless to talk of so extending 
the numbers of this profession, that all of our 
common schools or even a majority of them 
will be favored with the services of professional 
teachers, during the present generation, at least. 

It is a pleasant theme to discourse upon, and 
“a consummation most devoutly to be wished,” 
but we have no better assurance that we shall 
succeed in accomplishing in this State what has 
not yet been done in other and older States, af- 
ter years of trial. There are insurmountable 
obstacles to prevent it. Teachers, like other 
persons, are notabove pecuniary considerations, 
and as long as other professions andother occu- 
pations offer far greater pecuniary returns for 
talent and ability, for services rendered, it. can- 
not be expected that the profession of teaching 
will be over-stocked. But a small number of 
persons follow teaching beyond two or three 
years, and for this time only as a means of aid- 
ing them in some other undertaking already in 
view. They go to teaching not as a business or 








profession, which they intend to follow through 
life, but as a temporary occupation induced by 
temporary circumstances. 

As then, no arrangements that can be made 
will, for years to come, accomplish the result of 
placing well educated and competent profession- 
al teachers in all the schools; it follows, that 
temporary teachers, those. who teach just long 
enough to have an idea of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of their employment, are to be 
the instructors of the great mass of the youth 
of the State. 

This is a solemn fact, and cannot be contro- 
verted. The question then arises, what, if any- 
thing, shall be done in preparing these tempo- 
rary teachers fora respectable discharge of their 
duties? Has not the State a deep interest in 
the matter? and can it not by provision of law, 
and a small appropriation of its funds aid in 
elevating the standard of teaching? 

In every State and in every county where 


| these institutes have been held, the people bear 


ample testimony of the great good flowing from 
them. I therefore respectfully repeat to the le- 
gislature the recommendation heretofore made, 
that an appropriation be made and placed at the 
disposal of the State Superintendent, to defray 
necessary expenses to be incurred in organizing 
and holding such institutes, in as many of the 
counties as may be thought practicable. 

District Lisraries.—Section seventy-four 
of the school law provides that ‘Each town 
Superintendent may, in his discretion, set 
apart a sum, not exceeding ten per cent. of the 
gross amount of the school money apportioned 
to any school district, which shall be applied 
by such district to the purchase of school dis- 
trict libraries, which shall be the property of 
such district,” &. The amount of school mo- 
ney to be apportioned by the town Superinten- 
dents to the school districts, is now so ample 
that at least ten per cent. in all cases, should 
be set apart for the purpose of purchasing 
school district libraries. Great importance is 
attached to them as a powerful auxiliary in the 
promotion of popular education ; yet it appears 
that there are not over cight hundred and sev- 
enty-five in the whole State, comprising four- 
teen thousand volumes. There are hundreds 
and thousands of children in the State that have 
no opportunijies of reading, outside of their 
school books, and with little prospect of their 
condition being improved in this respect, unless 
through the medium of district libraries. Too 
little importance is attached to that subject gen- 
erally. The effect of a well selected library, 
though it may be small, is not limited to chil- 
dren of school age, but reaches the older class- 
es of the communities where they have been 
established, 


Of New York it has truthfully been remark- 
ed that, ‘In neighborhoods where books were 
a luxury rarely enjoyed, and where intelligence 
was at a very low ebb, the establishment of a 
school district library has in a few years created 
a taste for reading, and, ultimately, changed 
entirely the intellectual chasacter of the whole 
community.” Books should be found in district 
libraries suitable for young children, for the old- 
er class of scholars, and for mature minds ; and 
and of such a eharacter as will please, as well 
as instruct, and should be founts from which 
youthful minds may draw iuformation that will 
be of service to them in all after life. 

The attention of the legislature is respectfully 
directed to the propriety of amending the sec. 
tion referred to so that it shall be the duty of 
the town Superintendent to set apart ten per 
cent. of school money due each district, for the 
purchase of a library. 


There is need that the people should be more 
thoroughly awakened upon the subject of edu- 
cation, and when they are made fully to realize 
and perform their duty to themselves, their 
children, and posterity, the most ardent hope 
of all philanthropists will be realized in witness- 
ing the greatest efficiency of our free school 
system. 





New Scroou House at Hazen Greey.—We 
see that proposals are invited for building a 
Union School House at Hazel Green, 70 by 86 
fect, two stories high. The wisdom of building 
such houses must be evident to any one who 
will give the subject a momeut’s thought. 
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, For the Journal. 

MY FAVORITE AUTHORS---NO. 4. 
MELLVILLE. 

Mellville’s sermons are masterpieces. It is 
worth noticing, how much of the finest mind of 
the world has been devoted to the service of 
religion. I am aware that a contrary opinion 
sometimes prevails; and I had myself intended 
to commence this article with the saying of 
Scripture, that “‘not many noble, not many 
mighty are called.” But a little reflection con- 
vinced me that to whatever else this text might 
apply, it at least did not to the intellect of reli- 
gious men. It may be thata minority of strong 
minds are religious, but so, alas! are a minori- 
ty of men. But when we compare the relative 
power of particular men, the Church yields not 
the palm to the world. Where shall we seek a 
more perfect historian, amore consummate law- 
giver, a more successful captain, a greater mas- 
ter of the simple, pathetic, and the sublime, 
than Moses, the most ancient of writers, the 
purest of men? What loftier, or sweeter, or 
more tender poets, than David, Jeremiah, or 
Isaiah? What more powerful orator than St. 
Paul? Survey the modern world, and see 
where strong minds are arrayed. The early 
Christian fathers, it is said, were not classic.— 
True, they did not live in a classi¢ age. Com- 
pare them with their opponents, the rhetori- 
cians and sophists, and see where lies the 
strength of argument, the power of indignant 
declamation, the weight of conviction, the cool- 
ness and dignity of conscious strength. Or 
measure them by the results they effected, tri- 
umphing both over imperial Rome and her bar- 
barian conquerors, sweeping away two pagan- 
isms without effectual resistance, and re-model- 
ling the world. Look at the Theological Phi- 
losophy of the middle Age—the scholastic, de- 
preciated as it has been, but now beginning to 
be restored to its rightful place, as the work of 
giant, but untrained and roving minds. Look 
at Luther and his coadjutors of the Reformation ; 
at Massillon, Bourdaloue, Flechier, Bridaine, 
the triumphant Christian orators of France ; at 
Milton, Cowper, Young, Wordsworth, Crabbe 
Pollok, the Christian pocts of Britain; at the 
worthies of the English Church, the “ judicious” 
Hooker, the learned Usher, the profound But- 
ler, the delightful Jeremy Taylor, and Barrow, 
and Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, and a host of oth- 
ers, of whom any cause might be proud. Look 
at the Present as well as the Past, and say in 
what cause is exerted loftier Imagination, richer 
or more exuberant Fancy, sounder Logic, more 
commanding, or persuasive Eloquence, greater 
Enthusiasm, or warmer Love, more extensive 
Learning, deeper knowledge: of human nature, 
truer, or higher, or wider views of the universe 
and the destiny of man. It is the distaste of 
men for the subject that makes the pulpit seem 
dull. It is their fondness for the world that 
gives greater temporary fame to lesser abilities 
in another sphere. But, forget it as they may, 
the triumph of Christ’s Church is drawing nigh. 
Even on this earth, the Fifth Monarchy shall 
prevail; “the God of Heaven shall set up a 
kingdom which shall never be destroyed ;—it 
shall break in pieces and consume all those 
kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever.” 

Mellville is a striking example of what I have 
been saying. Were he a statesman, his clear 
bright power would have spread his name 
world-wide ; were he a philosopher, his disci- 
ples would be doing him homage every where ; 
were he a novelist, his books would be in every 
palace, house, cabin and wigwam, from Germa- 
ny to the Rocky Mountains, and from Maine to 
Mexico; were he an Irish or American orator, 
he would be borne to place and power on the 
shoulders of the people; but being what he is, 
a simple preacher of the Gospel, and servant of 
the Lord of hosts, it would be too much out of 
their way for most men to notice him. And 
yet whoever does chance to take him up, cannot 
fail to feel his power. 

Mellville was a favorite of mine long before 
I felt any personal interest in the subjects he 
treats. His clear and beautiful style, his plain 
and forcible statement of truth, his strength of 
argument, his copiousness of illustration, his 
deep feeling, his earnestness and evident faith 
in the truth of the promises, and the reality of 
the unseen, irresistibly attract and rivet the at- 


tention. His powerful Imagination, all a-glow 
with feeling, and inspired by love, portrays in 
present life the scenes of the sacred history, 
and reveals almost to earthly sense the realities 
of a spiritual world. You stand with Patriarch 
and Prophet, the visited of angels; beneath 
miracle and sign, through the desert and the 
sea, beneath the thunders of Sinai or the pillar 
of cloud and fire; you walk with the people of 
God ; you live along the chain of prophecy, and 
are present at each act of the Almighty hand ; 
you follow the Savior from Bethlehem to Calva- 
ry, with him descend to Hades, stand by the 
sepulchre, broke in the night of that victory, 
which ‘ brought life and immortality to light,” 
when “the fragments of his grave stones were 
the stars from which flashed the immortality of 
man.” You see the wall of the Celestial City, 
and the shining ranks of the heavenly hosts; 
on your ears fall the rich melody of seraphic 
harpings and the song of the redeemed ; the 
veil is rent which hides the Future, and you 
stand amid the myriads of earth’s risen popula- 
tion, ‘“‘marching onwards toward the great 
white throne.” Infidelity is driven from its last 
refuge by the power of his reasoning; the sin- 
ner is confounded by the energy of his elo- 
quence, and left without hiding-place or excuse ; 
the Christian is illumined with the clear and 
brilliant light of truth, comforted with the pro- 
mises of God our Maker, ‘‘ who giveth songs in 
the night,” made to exult and triumph in the 
glory and bliss which remain for the people of 
God. 

Each sermon of Mellville’s is ou one subject, 
and he never leaves it till it is bright as the 
noonday. His sermon is on one text, and he 
never wanders from it, nor leaves a particle of 
the ground untouched. He is remarkable for 
variety. He occupies a central parish of Lon- 
don, and is perhaps the most popular preacher 
of the metropolis. Crowds of the young flock 
to hear him, and he endeavors by variety of 
theme to reach, so far as may be, each indivi- 
dual case. His delivery suits his matter—rapid, 
energetic, original, commanding. Bright is his 
light in the temple of God. M. 





Rarsing THE REVOLUTIONARY CHAIN IN THE 
Heupson at West Pornt.—Many of our read- 
ers, without doubt, are aware that about the 
year 1788—we will not vouch for our correct- 
ness in date—under instructions from General 
Washington, we believe, a massive iron chain, 
weighing something like five hundred tons, was 
manufactured and placed across the Hudson at 
West Point, to intercept the passage of the 
British vessels up the river above that point.— 
Some time after the task was accomplished, the 
chain was broken at both extremities, and it 
sunk into the river, which at that point is about 
one hundred and twenty-five feet deep. One 
or two of the links were obtained, and one, it 
will be remembered by our citizens, for years 
occupied a prominent place in the Albany Mu- 
seum. It was a huge square link, and those 
who visited the Museum will remember noti- 
cing it. 

We learn that Mr. Bishops, of New York, 
owner of Bishops’ Floating Derrick, commences 
the task of raising this massive chain. Some 
months since he tested to see if he could find 
it, and was so fortunate as togeta “hold on’t.” 
He is sanguine that he will be able to raise it— 
Albany Journal. 





Beavtirut Lines.—The following lines we 
take from the New York Evening Post. The 
author is one of the distinguished Irish exiles, 
and by his contributions to several of the New 
York periodicals, has made himself a great fa- 
vorite with thousands of our people. 

THE BEACH. 
Beyond the bar the ocean swells, 
* Our feet sink deep in purple shells; 


We walk in silence, walk alone, 
The land and ocean all our own! 


But as we walk, our measured feet 
Make neighbor paths that never meet: 
So thus in life we seem apart, 
While higher up heart throbs to heart! 
[Fitz James O’Brien. 





Those two celebrated divines, Drs. South and 
Sherlock, were disputing on some religious sub- 
ject, when the latter accused his opponent of 
using wit in the controversy. ‘ Well,” said 
South, “suppose it had pleased Gop to give 





you wit, what would you have done 2” 





In Memor1am.—By the kindness of Hon. J. 
P. Atwood, we are furnished with a corrected 
copy of his remarks at the June stated meeting 
of our State Historical Society, on the occasion 
of the announcement of the death of the late 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. They 
are appropziate and just : 

Mr. Presipent:—I arise to announce an 
eveat as solemn as such an announcement is 
unusual, in this hall. For the first time since 
the organization of this society, the members of 
the executive committee have occasion to mourn 
the loss of one of their number. A bolt hag 
descended from a clear sky, and the heavens 
are shrouded in gloom. A chair is vacant, and 
with heavy hearts we sit amid the sable insignia 
of death. 

The Hon. Hiram A. Wright, late Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Wisconsin, and one of the Curators of this So- 
ciety, died at Prairie du Chien, on the twenty- 
seventh ult. 

This event was as unexpected as the intelli- 
gence which is now flying from town to town, 
and from hamlet to hamlet, is startling and 
mournful. The shadow of his form lingers 
about the capitol, and the instruments of his 
office—the opened book—the unfinished manu- 
script, lay upon the the table where he placed 
them. Almost imperceptibly we expect on the 
walks and in public places, that pleasant, yet 
dignified and courtly salutation, and can hardly 
believe that we are to receive that greeting no 
more. 

The deceased left us, but a few days since, in 
feeble health, occasioned, as was then supposed, 
by constant and arduous labors during the past 
winter, for the purpose of enjoying a short sea- 
son of relaxation and repose, among the recu- 
perating influences of his home, and with the 
intention of soon resuming the official duties, in 
the discharge of which he had been actively 
engaged up to the hour of his departure. But 
ere we were apprised that his illness denoted 
impending danger, and before he was scarcely 
missed, the wire vibrates, and we are told that 
he is dead. 

Mr. Wright left the place where he was reared 
and educated, in the State of New York, near 
where lived and died his illustrious namesake 
and relative, when quite young, to seek his for- 
tune in the adventurous and rising west. He 
came to this State when its beauties and re- 
sources were comparatively unknown, and be- 
fore it had emerged from its territorial infancy. 
Hie early learned the habits, customs and pecu- 
liarities of the people, who were then laying 
the foundations of a State on the frontier of 
civilization; and that people early conferred 
upon him the honors and distinctions, which 
though sometimes tardy, surely come to crown 
the just and meritorious. He won their confi- 
dence—they trusted him—and the highest 
eulogium that need be passed upon his name, 
is, that he never betrayed that trust. 

In the various positions of responsibility and 
prominence which he occupied, at the Bar, on 
the Bench, in the Assembly hall, in the Senate 
chamber, at the head of an important depart- 
ment of the executive government of the State, 
during the mutations of party and the ebulli- 
tions of public opinion, he maintained the con- 
fidence reposed in him, and did what he es- 
teemed to be his duty and his right, unswerved 
by considerations of a temporary policy. He 
was eminently consistent in all the relations of 
life, of unquestionable integrity, prudent, con- 
siderate, decisive, energetic in action and unti- 
ring in the prosecution of his purpose. A firm, 
inflexible partizan, he was not a demagogue.— 
Though always, from his youth, in public life, 
he never forgot his responsibilities as a man.— 
Exalted to a seat with the first men in the 
State, he preserved a modest and unpretending 
demeanor, These qualities, not always found 
in public men, were discovered and appreciated. 
They made his name a familiar word in every 
hamlet and cottage. The impress of his char- 
acter is on the public heart, and there is his 
cenotaph, and there it will remain more eloquent 
and enduring than the chiselled column. 

Judge Wright was still young. Thirty-three 
summers had not yet strewed flowers in his 
pathway—thirty-three winters had not yet come 


just entered upon the broad field of manly as- 
Pirations and exertions, and was prepared by 
age and experience, for a life of enviable dis- 
tinction and usefalness. Competency, honor, 
station, a eultivated bead, a noble heart—the 
enjoyment of domestic felicity, all seemed com- 
bined to make his future fair and auspicious 5 
but he fell, “ with all his blushing honors thick 
upon him,” ere the early days of manhood had 
lost one ray of brightness. 

The reftections suggested by this dispensae 
tion of Providence, are a sad and truthful come 
mentary upon the uncertainties of Hife—on the 
frailty of all earthly hopes and enjoyments. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from re- 
marking, that it was my fortune to be associated 
with him, a short time, in the private walks of 
life, and that it was there amid the kindly ine 
fluences which hallow and bless the domestie 
altar, that I learned to love the man. Of the 
ten persons, including children, comprising the 
families of Judge Wright, then member of the 
Senate—Hon. Charles D. Robinson, then Sec* 
retary of State, Doct. Ladd, then Sup’t of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and myself, who sat around the 
same board, during the winter of 1852, but 
three remain. The wisest, the purest, the love- 
liest have left us, and lent the light of their 
character and their smiles to illumine another 
sphere. 

Our grief is assuaged by the reflection, that 
the last moments of our friend were spent 
where he most loved to live—in the bosom of his 
family—in the quiet seclusion of his home.— 
The amiable and accomplished I.dy, whose life 
destinies were linked with his, by ties which 
now bind her to the spirit world—smoothed 
with her own gentle hand the pillow of the dy- 
ing man, and closed his eyes in that sleep, which 
knows no earthly waking. Iwould not intrude, 
with words of condolence, upon the sacred re- 
verie of that widow—weeping with her orphan- 
ed child, at the fountain where the silver cord 
was loosed, and the golden bowl was broken. 
Her sorrow is too holy for the ministrations of 
human consolation. All that we could say is 
but the suggestion of every mind. She will 
seek and obtain from another source that purer 
illumination, of which human reason is but the 
reflection. 

We mourn not as for one who leaves no 
bright mark behind him. We will cherish his 
memory, and feel that we shall grow better by 
a contrast of our lives with his own. 

His race has terminated ; his mission on earth 
is ended; his cup of fortune has overrun. On 
the eastern bank of the Mississippi, his ashes 
repose, but his spirit—free 9s the wind that 
swept around his river home, and now sings a 
midnight requiem o’er his urn—still lives and 
moves among us. Truly the form may moulder 
to its native dusi—but for the memory of the 
just and good there is no grave. 

Mr. President, I offer the following resolution : 
Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the chair to report to this meeting 
resolutions expressive of the sense of the exec- 
utive committee of the State Historical Society 
upon the death of Hon. Hiram A. Wright. 

It was moved by S. H. Carpenter, and se- 
conded by L. C. Draper, that Judge Atwood be 
requested to furnish a copy of his address to be 
filed among the papers of the Society. Carried, 





Tue Ocean TeLegrarH Capie.—The Lon, 
don Mechanics’ Magazine states that the editor 
recently saw at the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, London, a submarine cable for the At- 
yantic Telegraph company, which differs from 
all the other submarine telegraph cables hither- 
to used. It combines increased conducting 
powers, with a diminution of weight, so that 
the entire cable for the Atlantic Telegraph may 
be conveniently carried in one ship. It says 
the expense of constructing this cable will be 
but small in comparison with those heretofore 
laid down. 





Tue Cross anp tne Crescent.—One of the 
French Sisters of Charity, engaged in minister- 
ing to the sick and wounded soldiers in the East, 
has fallen a victim to her zeal and devotion, and 
perished. At her funeral the cross which was 
carried before the coffin, was escorted by Turk- 





to chill the life-blood in his heart. He had but 


ish soldiers. 
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Surerviston oF Scuoors.---As the system of 
county superintendency of schools has never 
been undertaken in our State, .we have no past 
of our own from which to judge of the merits 
‘or demerits of such asysiem. We believe that 
under such a therough supervision as might be 
obtained by this system, our State common 
schools would be galvanised, as it were, into 
new life—the whole body of teachers be impro- 
ved—interest on the part of parents be awaken- 
ed—and a progress accomplished well repaying 
the labor and expense of such an office. We 
ask the attention ef those interested in educa- 
tion to the following history of the office of 
county superintendent in New York, compiled 
from documents kindly furnished by the Hon. 
Chlvin Hubbard and the present Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in New York. All classes 
of thoughtful men within her borders are ear- 
nest in the hope that this office may be re-estab- 
lished in the Empire State, and we sincerely 
hope our next legislature will enact a law which 
will secure for our State schools the benefits of 
amore thorough supervision than they have 
ever received. 

In January, 1841, Hon. John C. Spencer, 
then Superintendent of Schools, in his annual 
report, held the following language: “ All 
writers upon public education concur in the 
unanimous and decided opinion that effectual 
inspection and supervision are more essentia! 
to the proper management of schools, and more 
indispensable to their improvement, than any 
other agency or all other agencies combined, 
and the Superintendent does not hesitate to ex- 
press his conviction that until they are provided, 
all efforts to improve the condition of schools, 
to extend the range and elevate the character 
of instruction in them wil! be utterly hopeless, 
and he seriously apprehends, that instead of ad- 
vancing they will retrograde, and we shall lose 
much of what we now have.” Through the in- 
fluence and conformably with the suggestions 
of this estimable citizen a law was passed, May 
26th of that year, establishing the office of 
county superintendent. 

January, 1843, the Hon. Samuel Young, then 
snperintendent ef common schools, says:— 











““Wher the law creating the office of deputy 
fuperintendent of common schools in the seve. 
ral counties, was first promulgated, having been 
passed in a period of most profligate and reck- 
less legislative expenditure, it was, in the minds 
of many asscciated with the broad and impu- 
dent system of felonicus enactments ‘eating 
out the substance of the people,’ sud stealing 
tee bread and plundering the means of educa- 
tion from myriads of unborn children which 
brought upon this State the terrific desolation 
of a debt of twenty-seven millions of dollars. 
He who now occupies the station of State Su- 
perintendent, derived his first impressions of 
the law from such an association of ideas; and 
on entering upon the duties of the office, felt a 
decided disposition to exercise whatever in- 
fluence he might possess to save the expense 
by an abolition of the system. But to have 
passed an irrevocable sentence of condemation 
upon it, without first subjecting it to the test of 
@ rigid scrutiny, would have been manifestly 
unjust. A meeting of the deputy superinten- 
dents of the several counties was advertised to 
be heldvin the city of Utica in May last, and one 
of the prominent objects of the superintendent 
in being present at that convention was to ob- 
tain, if possible, an accurate knowledge, and to 
form a satisfactory opinion of the intelligence, 
zeal, and capacity for usefulness of its members. 
The proceedings of that convention have been 
widely circulated and extensively read, and it is 
no unmeaning compliment to allege, that for 
the purpose of illustrating and improving the 
important principles of elementary instruction, 
no body of men of equal information and de- 
votedness has ever before assembled in this 
State. *  * *  * Tn every coun- 











ty in the State where the deputy superinten- 
dent has assiduously fulfilled his mission, an im- 
provement in the condition of the schools is 
manifest.” In his report of the succeeding 
year he speaks upon the same subject with the 
earnest conviction of its importance and utility, 
and indicates in strong language his opinion 
that whatever inefficiency there was in the coun- 
ty supervision resulted from the improper in- 
fluences which controlled in appointing the de- 
puties. 

The Hon. N. S. Benton, in his report to the 
legislature, January 15, 1846, speaking of the 
duties performed by deputy county superinten- 
dents, says: “Many controversies in school 
districts are compromised or arranged to the 
mutual satisfaction of the parties, and thereby 
neighborhood contentions are allayed. In oth- 
er cases, the proceedings appealed from are 
modified by a competent officer, whose person- 
al examination enables him to adjust all difficul- 
ties after hearing the respective parties, and 
ascertaining what arrangements weuld be the 
most satisfactory to the people of the district, 
and put at rest all controversies. These are 
some of the practical results of the present or- 
ganization, and they are known to have con- 
tributed largely to the quiet and prosperity of 
the districts.” 

The office was abolished November 13, 1847. 
The Hon. Christopher Morgan, in his report to 
the legislature, made January, 1849, a little 
more than a year afierwards, says: ‘The act 
abolishing the office of county superintendent 
was, in the opinion of the undersigned, a re- 
trogressive movement. 


“If those officers were not, in every instance, 
competent and faithful to their trust, the fault 
was in the appointing power. If a wise selec- 
tion was not always made, does that furnish a 
sound reason fer destroying the office? It may 
safely be said, that no other office in the State 
would bear so severe a test.” In his report of 
the succeeding year, he adds: ‘‘It is undenia- 
ble that during the five years in which the sys- 
tem of county supervision was in force, not- 
withstanding the many unfavorable influences 
under which it labored, and the numerous pre- 
judices against which it was forced to contend, 
the schools of the State were advanced and im- 
proved to an extent far surpassing the expe- 
rience of any previous period. An impulse 
was given to the friends of education by the 
active and enlightened labors of these officers 
which will long continue to be felt, and the 
abundant fruits of which are visible in every di- 
rection around us. The mode of selection and 
compensation of the county superintendent was 
doubtless unwise.” In his report of the follow- 
ing year he again urges the necessity of either 
county or assembly district superintendents, 
and in 1852, after several years experience as 
State Superintendent, he uses the following lan; 
guage : 

“The considerations which demand its res- 
toration as an essential part of our public in- 
struction are numerous and incontestible, and it 
is by no means going too far to say, that in the 
continued absence of some instrumentality of 
this nature, it will be found utterly impractica- 
ble to lay before the legislature, and the peo- 
ple, that information in relation to the condi- 
tion and administration of our school system, 
which is so indispensably requisite to its effi- 
ciency and advancement. The annual reports 
of upwards of eight hundred town supreinten- 
dents, involving full and detailed accounts of 
the receipts and disbursements of nearly a mil- 
lion and a half of dollars, are now required to 
be made to the county clerk, an officer other- 
wise entirely disconnected from the system, and 
whose duty consists in preparing a mere ab- 
stract of these reports for the information of the 
department, without the power of ascertaining 
or correcting any errors or omissions that may 
eccur, however important. The unavoidable 
consequence of this state of things is the ac- 
cumulation of inaccuracies and errors in these 
reports, so great in many instancesas to render 
them wholly unreliable for the purposes for 
which they are required. A careful inspection 
of these abstracts for any two successive years, 
will show that scarcely an approximation to that 
accuracy which should be required in the offi- 





cial statements of public functionaries of every 
grade, is attained in the reports of the great 
majority of the town superintendents. There 
is, indeed, no reason to believe or to suppose 
that any portion of the public funds committed 
to their hands is improperly or illegally expen- 
ded, but from the impossibility of examining 
and correcting their reports where obviously 
erroneous, of pointing out deficiencies and in- 
accuracies, and of subjecting them to the scru- 
tinizing test of some supervisory authority, the 
official statements of these officers are, to a ve- 
ry great extent, comparatively valueless as a 
full exposition of the pecuniary operations con- 
nected with their station. Under such circum- 
stances, it is obvious that a mere enunciation 
from year to year of tabular statistics without 
system or accuracy, must, for all the purposes 
of practical legislation, be not only useless but 
dangerous. A county officer, chosen or elected 
with express reference to the performance of 
his duties in this respect, and invested with 
competent authority to exercise a supervisory 
jurisdiction over the several town and district 
officers, wouid effectually remedy this evil.” 

The Hon. Henry S. Randall, in his report to 
the legislature, January, 1854, after delineating 
a life-like picture of the effect of county super- 
vision, and the present inefficient and defective 
system, says: ‘‘ What are the remedies to be 
applied to correct these evils? To stand still 
is out of the question, if we would have the 
vigor and efliciency of the school system bear 
any comparison tg its cost, or to the ends it is 
intended to secure. Shall the county superin- 
tendent be restored ? The undersigned believes 
that it would, with the good wishes of the peo- 
ple, probably attain the desired object as wel] 
or better than any other plan.” The only ques- 
tion with this gentleman, as to its propriety, ap- 
pears to have arisen from a fear that the public 
mind was not prepared for it. 

8. S. Randall, Esq., haying had many years 
experience as deputy superintendent of com- 
mon schools, with that clear understanding of 
the wants of our school system which such ex- 
perience would impart to a mind naturally en- 
thusiastic, and devoted to the general diffsuion 
of knowledge, in his report to the legislature, 
made January 7, 1852, gives it as his opinion, 
that “‘ the restoration of the office of county su- 
perintendent, in a modified form, and accom- 
panied with such restrictions and limitations as 
experience has demonstrated to be necessary 
and desirable, is absolutely indispensable to the 
efficient administration of the school system 
of the State.” Hon. Calvin Hulbard, of St. 
Lawrence, who, in 1843, was chairman of the 
committee on colleges, academies and common 
schools, of the Assembly, in a report upon the 
office of the county superintendent, observes. 
“ After a full and deliberate investigation, the 
committee have unanimously concurred in re- 
commending the preservation of the superin- 
tendent system, believing it to be not only the 
most economical and efficient, but the most im- 
portant provision in our complex and extensive 
organization of public instruction.” 

The Hon. L. H. Bowen, chairman of the same 
committee, in 1845, after a full investigation of 
the subject, says: ‘‘ No benefit would be likely 
to accrue from abolishing the office of county 
superintendent, which would not be more than 
countervailed by the evils that would necessari. 
ly ensue. Public attention has been called to 
the state of the schools ; the importance of giv- 
ing such character to the district schools as 
would supercede the necessity of select schools, 
has been made evident; a demand for an im- 
proved order of teachers, and for more unifor- 
mity in text books, has been created, and a 
marked improvement has taken place in the 
manners of the scholars, as well as in their at- 
tendance and proficiency. These are believed 
to be the legitimate results of a good system of 
supervision.” ‘These officers have brought 
about a new era in the State; they have done 
more for the cause of primary education with- 
in three years than had been done for half a 
century previously.” 

It may be proper to give here the opinions 
of two of the most distinguished educational 
men in this country, viz: Hon. Horace Mann 
and Hon. Henry Barnard. The former, in his 
report as Secretary of the Board of Education 





of Massachusetts, for the year 1845, says: 
“The great State of New York, by means of 
her county superintendents, State normal 
school, and otherwise, is carrying forward the 
work of public education more rapidly than 
any other State in the Union, or any other 
country in the world.” Mr. Barnard, who had 
previously devoted many years and the ener- 
gies of his. noble mind, to plans by which to 
give the greatest possible efficiency to schools, 
in an address delivered at an educational con- 
vention in 1845, says: “I have watched the 
progressive improvement in the organization 
and the administration of the school system of 
this great State, with intense interest, and I re- 
gard it at this time as superior to any other of 
which I have any knowledge. But the most ad- 
mirable feature in your school system, is the 
provision for county superintendents. There 
ts nothing to be compared to this in the school 
system of any other State. There is nothing in 
all the wise legislation of your State in regard 
to public instruction, unless perhaps the liberal 
appropriation for district libraries, which the 
friends of public education elsewhere are so 
anxious to see adopted into the school system of 
their respective States. Its abolition would 
be every where regarded as a long stride back. 
wards. It would be better to curtail the 
amount distributed to the schools for other pur- 
poses, than to save in the compensation of this 
class of officers, whose labors at least double the 
value of all your school expenditures, by awa. 
kening and diffusing public and and parental in- 
terest, and giving life} intelligence and progress 
to teachers and local school officers.” 

These are the opinions of some of the most 
prominent educators on this subject. In our 
next pumber we shall present for consideration 
the results of such a course of inspection as 
would be insured by the appointment of an 
efficient corps of county or senatorial district 
superintendents. 





Wisconsin Tracuers’ Assoctation.—The 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held in the city of Racine, 
commencing Wednesday, August 15th, at 11 
o'clock, A. M. Addresses may be expected 
from Rev. A. C. Barry, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Prof. N. E. Cobleigh, of Law- 
rence University, and §. G. Stacey. 

E’ssay—The proper course of study to be 
pursued in our public schools—the order of sub- 
jects and time to be devoted to each.—J. L. 
Pickard. 

Question—Should the system of awarding 
prizes be practiced in our public schools ?—Af- 
firmative, E. Hodges ; Negative, J. W. Sterling. 

Essay—To what extent should natural sci- 
ence be taught in our public schools?—0O. M. 
Conover. 

Question—Should uniformity of text books 
be required by law ?—Aff., 8. G. Stacey ; Neg. 
W. Van Ness. 

Essay—The best means of securing the at- 
tendance of a larger number of the children in 
our State upon the public schools.—J. G. Me- 
Mynn. 

Question—Should any one in the habitual use 
of profane language, intoxicating drinks, or to- 
bacco, be licensed to teach in our public 
schools ?—Aff., C. Childs; Neg., D. Y. Kilgore. 

By paying full fare to Racine, and presenting 
a certificate of attendance upon the convention, 
all persons will return free on the Green Bay, 
Milwaukee & Chicago, and Milwaukee & Missis- 
sippi Railroads. 

Female teachers may expect entertainment 
in private families during the meeting, without 
charge. On the arrival of the cars from Mil- 
waukee, teachers are requested to meet in the 
High School building, where the first mecting 
will be held. All teachers and friends of edu- 
cuation are cordially invited to be present at qur 
annual gathering. Editors, friendly to our or- 
ganization, will confer a favor by giving notice 
of the above meeting, and urging upon teach- 
ers, in their localities, the duty of attendance. 

Joun G. MoMyny, Pres’t. 

Damon Y. Kincors, See’y. 

Madison, July 7, 1855. 

We hope the result of the meeting above an- 
nounced will be equal to the emergencies of 
our State educational affairs. The subject ofa 
State Normal School, of some legislative provi« 
sion for Teachers’ Institutes, and the all-import- 
ant one of some more efficient supervision of 
schools, all commend themselves to the atten- 
tion of the Association. It will give us pleas- 
ure to place in our columns the proceedings of 
the convention, 
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for the opportunity he has given us of re-print- 
ing them. In plaintive tenderness they remind 
us of Stoddard’s verses, commencing ‘‘ Along 


the grassy slope I sit.” 
I SIT ALONE. 


1 sit alone—the shades of night 
Come slowly o’er the fertile plain ; 

Low in the distant west, the light 
Stull lingers on the burnished main. 


I think me now of former hours, 
When buoyant hope was strong and new, 
And fancy built her stately towers, 
Embilazoned with a georgeous hue. 


Oh, vast and lofty were the schemes, 
My boyish mind was wont to weave; 
And bright, enchanting were the dreams, 
That hovered round my soul at eve. 


The world of life before me spread, 
Unclouded with an earthly care ; 
And high above my giddy head, 
The star of hope was shiningthere. 


But short and fitful was the flame, 
That led my daring footsteps on; 
And ere the dawn of manhood came, 
My every hope was fied and gone. 


E sit alone—Ah! is this life*— 
Why thinkI of my cottage home? 
The mountain girl—my seraph wife, 
Is garnered in the silent tomb. 


Lone on the bank of proud Lamoille, 
Where furrowed rocks are flooded o’er, 
She sleeps, nor heeds the world’s turmoil— 

The wind’'s wild blast—the water’s roar. 


Why weep I thus ?—the stars are bright, 
The busy world is rushing on ; 

I look me now, the moon’s pale light 
Gleams as it did in time agone. 


The wood—the lake—the murmuring stream, 
Wear still the look they always wore; 

But I am changed—the youthful dream 
Ls numbered with the things of yore. 


PLEA FOR CHILDREN «‘OF A 
LARGER GHhuWTH.” 





After such a course of oral home instruction 
as we have slightly sketched in former numbers 
of the Journal— Piea ror Cuitpren—the first 
simple books of the natural sciences may be 
placed in the hands of girls, who we will sup- 
pose are sufficieatly developed in strength and 
intellect to bear a confinement of two or three 
hours per day in devotion to study. They may 
also. be required to go over the firstsimple rules 


of Arithmetic, learn Geography, and read such | 


works of History and Travels as are adapted to 
their capacity. It will usually be found that 
the pleasant instructions they have received in 
theae studies in the way we have specified— 
from the lips of a mother—will inspire an avid- 
ity in their pursuit, a love of books, which 
aight else have been that distaste children com- 
mouly feel for the mere wordy abstractions they 
are required to pore over and recite without 


any previous interest in their subjects, or being | 
taught to understand, appreciate, or apply them, 


in any sense. The studies mentioned above will 
generally be found sufficient for girls from ten 
to fourteen years of age. If not required to ac- 


complish more they will make much better | 


scholars in the end. 

It is somewhat difficult even in these days of 
educational advancement, to define a proper 
course of study for girls. If the college course 
for boys were more in accordance with good 
sense ard general utility, we would say, let 
girls pursue the same course. But girls have 
not the kind of physical or psychological 
stamina which would be required in obtaining 
what is called a “classical education” in the 
way in which it is gotten up by boys—i. e., by 
being closeted seven or eight years with pon. 

" derous tomes of Latin and Greek, to the exclu- 
sion of home comforts as well as the refining 
influences of society; and—by way of mere 
mention—inducing manners, such as make the 
“young men just from college” a synonyme of 
all that is ungraceful and uncouth, In very 
many instances, too, the collegiate who can 
point to a handsomely framed diploma upon 
the wall, knows nothing of Botany, Physiology, 
or Natural History; cannot name the bones of 
tie hand, or even define the generic properties 
of a plant, or tell whether his favorite dog or 
hunter belongs to the same genus or no! 

There are Female Seminaries, whose cata, 
logues show an extensive list of studies, and 
contain the names of very many scientific books, 
Some of these insiitutions aspire to the dignity 
of Female Colleges, and have done much to-. 
ward disseminating female education. But the 
préparation required to enter most schools of 
this kind is little more—to speak a 4a Holmes— 
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than ‘ two towels and a spoon,” and the course 
of study embracing sciences, a lifetime of tho’t 
and research cannot master, 80 very brief, that 
the diploma when obtained is no more than a 
| certificate of good behavior. 

The course of study for girls as well as boys 
should be sufficiently extensive to train and de- 
velop the mind, but not so long as to induce 
habits of inaction, which must always impede 
one’s progress in the striving employments of life. 
The freshness and vigor with which self-taught 
men and women move and act, have led many 
to doubt whether a collegiate education be not 
a real disadvantage to a young person. 
propriety of an extensive course of Latin and 
Greek has long been a subject of discussion.— 
Most colleges require it, a few make it a inatter 
of choice to the student, but of these en pas- 
sant the “honors” are very sparingly doled 
out to those who do not complete the regular 
course: Some knowledge of Latin and Greek 
is certainly desirable to woman as well as man. 
There is nothing better calculated to strengthen 
and develop the intellect than the study of the 
Latin language. In English we can acquire a 
good deal of a kind of bloating superficial 
knowledge, with very liitle close »ttention ; it 
Every word must be made 





is not so in Latin. 
a subject of thought and discrimination, not only 
for its signification but for its relation to other 
words, its agreement and government, that the 
whole may fit properly together and make good 
sense. The judgment will be brought into play 
in distinguishing the different shades of mean- 
ing, aud the taste cultivated"In studying the dif- 
ference of style. Thus developing more gene- 
rally the the mental faculties, than by the study 
of Mathematics, which cultivate chiefly the rea- 
soning powers. Algebra and Geometry are of 
untold value for their sublime uses in Astrono- 
my—as a discipline of the mind they are no 
better than logic. We do not know how any 
one can understand English or any modern 
tongue without a knowledge of Latin, as so ma- 
But 


ny words are derived from that language. 
. . bd . 
it is not necessary to devote the better part of 





one’s life to the acquirement of so much of it 


| as will sufiice to make us better acquainted with 


our own language, refine the taste or discpline 
the judgment. To read Cxsar, Virgil, Sallust 
than four years in connection with other studies 
—of which we propose to speak in a future 
number of the Journal. 


—rerer— 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 





One of the most pleasing features in our 
course of Common School Instruction, is the at- 
tention now being paid to the study of Physi- 


ology. Not many years since, accomplishment 





in the three R’s was deemed the head and front 
of a district school education. The question of 
the introduction of this study into our schools 
| seems to have been admitted asa self-evident 
| one, and teachers remark the avidity with which 
| young minds seize on physiological facts. An- 
| other benefit resulting from the introduction of 
| this and other studies of the same class, is the 
elevation of the standard of requirements in 
teachers’ qualifications. We have been looking 
over a series of works on Anatomy and Physi- 
ology, by Mr. Calvin Cutter. They seem admi- 
rably adapted to the scope and comprehension 
| of young minds. The outline anatomical platcs 
are accurately and carefully prepared, and no 
school house should be without them. Ina 
litle volume by Mrs. E. P. Cutter, there are 
some very valuable suggestions which our little 
female friends may profit by. The nurse is as 
Cutter’s directions in regard to care of the sick 
are most judicious and welltimed. The follow- 
ing remarks of Dr. Dick, and the author's de- 
tail of the plan are presented, that all who have 
not seen the works may form an idea of their 
} importance : 

“Tt is somewhat unaccountable, and not a lit- 
tle inconsistent, that while we direct the young 
to look abroad over the surface of the earth, 
and survey its mountains, rivers, seas, and con- 
tinents, and: guide their views to the regions of 
the firmanient, where they may contemplate the 
moons of Jupiter, the rings ef Saturn, and-thou- 
sands of luminaries placed at immeasurable dis- 
tances, * * that we should never teach them fo 





The | 








look into themselves; to consider their own 
corporeal structures, the numerous parts of 
which they are composed, the admirable func- 
tions they perform, the wisdom and goodness 
displayed in their mechanism, and the lessons 
of practical instruction which may be derived 
from such contemplations.” 

Again he says, “One great practical end 
which should always be kept in view in the stu- 
dy of physiology, is the invigoration and im- 
provement of the corporeal powers and func- 
tions, the preservation of health, and the pre- 
vention of disease.” 

The design of the following pages is, to dif- 
fuse in the community, especially among the 
youth, a knowledge of Human Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Hygiene. To make the work clear 
and practical, the following method has been 
adopted :— 

Ist. The structure of the different organs of 
the system has been described in a clear and 
concise manner. To render this description 


more intelligible, one hundred and fifty engra- | he 
ving have been introduced, to show the situa- | 
tion of the various organs. Hence the work | fo 


may be regarded as an elementary treatise on 
anatumy. 


2d. The functions, or uses of the several | 


parts have been briefly and plainly detailed; 


making a primary treatise on human pbysi- | 


ology. 
3d. To make a knowledge of the structure 


and functions of the different organs practical, | 


| the laws of the several parts, and the condi- 





and Cicero’s Orations would not require more | 


important a personage as the doctor, and Mrs. : 





tions on which health depends, have been clear- 


ly and succinctly explained. Hence it may be 


called a treatise on the principles of hygiene, or | 


health. 


To render this department more complete, 


there has been added the appropriate treatment | 


for burns, wounds, hemorrhage from divided ar- 
teries, the management of persons asphyxiated 
from drowning, carbonic acid, or strangling, di- | 
rections for nurses, watchers, and the removal | 
of disease, together with an Appendix, contain- 
ing antidotes for poisons, so that persons may 
know what should be done, and what should not 
be done, until a surgeon or physician can be 
called. 

Messrs. Ivison & Phinney have sent usa little 
book, called the Robbin Red Breast, 3 new Ju- 
venile Song Book, containing 200 pages of 
songs and instructions. It surprises us to think 
of the thousands of pairs of little lungs this 
book will prove a blessing to, and the eyes that 
will brighten as they turn from some dull lesson, 
to look on the tunes which are cantained in the 
little ‘Red Breast.” We would like to have 
seen among the contents more School Songs.— 
But as it is, the little volume is welcome. 

Tower's Series of Grammars are coming into 
very general favor, and we observe they are to 
be introduced as text books into Racine College. 
The merits of the series are their simplicity, 
perspicuity, and comprehensive arrangement, 


admirably adapting them to the intellectual , 
| from this you find the confidence and honor of 


wants of children. 

Mr. C. W. Sanders, long favorably known as 
a successful compiler of school books, has ar- 
ranged in very pleasing form some choice se- 
lections, which he calls “The Young Ladies’ 
Reader.” The selections are we!l made, and 
the rules laid down for governing the voice and | 
manner in reading are appropriate. Reading | 
will only be taught well when teachers follow | 
out Demosthenes’ rule of action, action, AC- | 
TION, and by their exa: ple arouse their scho- 
lars to a knowledge and practiee of that won- 
derful degree. of compass and expression the | 
human voice can command. | 

The American Debater, is the title of a work | 
by James N. McElliott, L.L.D., containing an | 
account of the qualifications necessary to a good | 
deliberative orator, and the rules of order usual | 
in deliberative assemblies, commented upon and 
explained, together with much other useful mat- 
ter to those who. wish to prepare for discussions. 
The frontispiece is a fine engraving, represent 
ing the “Defender of the Constitution,” as the 
author calls Webster. 

Mr. Wm. W. Smith, principal of Grammar 
School No. 1, New York, has sent us a copy of: 
his Spellers’ and Definers’ Manual, a work which 
seems happily adapted to the. capacities of chil- 
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| their countrymen. 


| dren, One good feature particularly promi- 


| nent, is the arrangement of words in classes— 


; tary, Parlor, Parley. This arrangement brings 
the words derived from the same.root together, 
| and may serve to point out shades of meaning 
| which the young mind would not be quick to 
| perceive were such classes .of words scattered 
| and separated from one another. 
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CONTINU SD. 


Last month I presented one side of a picture 
designed to illustrate my subject. Think not, 
dear sirs, for I would prolong my chat with you, 
that I would attribute to the “ old school house ” 
all the sad results therein depicted, but we can- 
not deny that scenes and events so intimately 
conneeted with the early history of ———’s 
children had much, fur too much to do with the 
| character as developed in after years. Other 
| points closely allied to this will be treated of 
reafter. 

With a mind open to conviction, let us turn 
r & moment to another and far pleasanter 





scene. Fortunately for our purpose, you will 
remember the long contest in the district ad- 


| joining yours, upon the side opposite the first- 
| In that district lived one whom you honored, a 
| well educated farmer, with a family of children 
| whose iuterests he consulted, and as the sequel 
| will show, wisely. Long did he strive to secure 
| to those children the means of a thorough edu- 
| eation. Battling manfully, sometimes despair- 
| ingly, against the false ideas cof economy so pre- 
| valent in his neighborhood, he has the satisfac- 
tion of secing one after another yield to his 
Finally, by pledging much more 
than his proportion of the expense, and giving 
a large and beautiful lot of ground, he obtained 
the consent of a majority to erect a new school 
house. 
progress revived the old ‘ economy.’ 


The work commenced, and with its 
’ Tt is use- 
less to remind you of the bitter struggles it 
cost, ere your friend’s desires were fully real- 
ised. 
neatly painted ‘“‘school house 
a large, well shaded play ground. 


It needs but a word to remind you of the 
” in the center of 
A glance at 
| that play ground, when enlivened by the smi- 


ling faces of the tidy children, would suffice to 
convince you of the neatness and order reign- 
When you visited that friend, 
you will remember the cheerfulness of that home 


ing within. 


as the children of their love gathered around 
the hearth and discoursed pleasantly of their 


| school tasks and their school sports, or listened 
attentively while one read some profitable book, 
| or seated themselves to their evening studies.— 
That family of children 
What 
is the fruit of the seed sown in that pleasant 
As the first fruit, those children 


| Years have passed, 
are engaged in the active duties of life. 


school house? 
enjoy during the life time of the father as rich 
a legacy as he could confer upon them—intel- 
ligence, virtue, refinement and health—the on- 


ly sure ground-work of prosperity. Flowing 
| their fellow-men. True, they may occupy no 
high place in their nation’s history, but they 
possess that which will bless mankind, and se- 
cure to them an honored place in the hearts of 
Think you that parent re- 
grets the investment he made? Tear him, as 
“T would much rather be taxed to 
educate the child than to support the criminal 


he says: 


or the pauper, for one or the other [ must do; 


' and no one thing, in my estimation, forms more 


the education of the ehild than a well located, 
well construcved, well painted and well ventila- 
ted school house. 
and permanently enjoy all else that is needed— 


For with it you may have 


a well qualified and belove teacher and an in- 
terested community; without it you will be 
cursed with itinerant pedagogues and careless 
uninterested parents.” ‘thus briefly have I 
endeavored to illustrate my posi In re- 
view, I would state the steps pursued. Those 
who desire the future well being of their chil- 
dren merely as regards their pecuniary condi- 
tion, can look for success only in the health, in- 
telligence, refinement and virtue of their chil- 
dren. A good school house contributes much to 
this end; therefore, he who objects to being 
taxed for the erection of a comfortable school 





ion. 


| for instance, Parlance, Parliament, Parliamen- 
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house on the score of economy, labers under a 
delusion. 

As regards the furnishing of “ school heuses,” 
there is, if anything, a worse spirit abroad than 
in respect to their erection and locatien. <A 
school room may be rendered doubly attractive 
by a judicious expenditure of a few dollars for 
pictures, maps and apparatus designed to illus- 
trate some principles of science ; and whatever 
increases its attractiveness guards against its int 
jury as well as secures the punctual and earnest 
attendance of the pupils, refines their taste, 
corrects their habits, guards their morals, and 
insures their progress. What an influence will 
a simple scraper at the coor, or a mat in the 
hall exert over the pupil, and through him 
over all with whom he comes in contact. What 
these are to the feet, will an orrery or an air 
pump be to the head, a well executed engraving 
or picture to the heart. The first will improve 
the outer man, the second the intellect, and the 
third the sensibilifies. 

But high above all these must stand in the 
furnishing of the ‘School House—The living 
Teacher—a subject which must eeccupy our at- 
tention at another time. 

Platteville, July, 1 Fr. 


855. 
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The following pleasant scraps are from the 
correspondence of the Madison State Journal 
and the Daily Democrat. say we, to 
our home Colleges and their well wishers. 
Beloit College Commencement. 


Success, 


T arrived in Beloit on Tuesday, and found the 
people very busy in making preparations for the 
College Commencement, which was to take 
place the next day. Large numbers of stran- 
gers were constantly arriving, giving every in- 
dication of a joyous occasion. 

The Baccalaureate sermon was preached on 
Sunday last, by President Chapin, and is spo- 
ken of asa discourse of great mevit. Mr. C. 
seems to be well adapted to the place he occu- 
pies, and is very popular with all connected 
with the Coilege. 
dress was delivered before the Missionary So- 
ciety of the College, by Rev. Joseph Collie, one 


On Sunday evening an ad- 


of its first graduates, and a man of rare prom- 
ise. He came to Beloit a few years ago, strng- 
gling hard with poverty, a confirmed cripple, 
with nothing to aid bim in obtaining a living 
and an education but an industry worthy of al) 
praise. He felt a determination to surmoun; 
all difficulties, and obtain a collegiate education. 
To accomplish this, required great energy; but 
he proved sufficient for the task. By dint of 
his own exertions, he earned the means upon 
which to support himself and to obtain an edu- 
cation and graduated with all the highest honors 
of his class, and is now the admired of all who 
know him. Ife has just located at Delavan in 
this State, and a brilliant future is predicted for 
him by all his acquaintances. His address on 
this occasion is spoken of as one of superior 
excellence. 


On Tuesday evening an address was deliver- 
ed before the Archwan Society, by B. F. Tay- 
lor, Esq., of Chicago. His subject was ‘‘ Intel- 
lectual Triumphs,” and the manner in which he 
treated it is peculiar to Mr. T. As a beautiful 
writer, he has few superiors in the country, and 
his style is “Taylor’s,” and his alone. His ad- 
dress was one of greatinterest, which enchained 
a large and intelligent audience in almost 
breathless silence during its delivery. It was a 
brilliant production, any description of which, 
that I could give, would do it so great injustice 
that 1 will not attempt it. 

On Wednesday morning, at an early hour, the 
people were all on the “move.” The great ho- 
liday had come, and the people, from the coun- 
try all around, seemed determined to enjoy it. 
Preparations had been made for the annual ad- 
dress, in one of the churches, at 10 o’clock, but 
before that hour had arrived the church was 
filled to overflowing with blooming ladies, and 
the crowd was yet to come. Under such cir- 
cumstances the place was changed to the col- 
lege grounds, where the mass immediately pro- 
ceeded. Here a very able address was well de- 
livered by Rev. Mr. Humphrey, of Racine. It 
was difficult to rivet the entire attention of the 
audience, with the scorching sun shining bright- 
ly upon them, though it was well done by Mr. 
H. on this occasion. 
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In the afternoon came the regular Commence- 
ment exercises. These took place on the col- 
lege grounds, and were attended by an immense 
concourse of interested listeners. The orations 
of the young gentlemen evinced decided tal- 
ent and good mental training, reflecting much 
credit to themselves and the institution to which 
they belong. The degree of A.B. was confer- 
red upon Messrs. Alexander Kerr, of Rockford ; 
Sterne Rogers, of Nora, Ill.; and Moses Strong 
Hinman, of Beloit. And that of A. M. upon 
S. Dennison Peet, a graduate of the class of 
1851. 

The exercises were interspersed with good 
music from the Janesville band, and by singing 
from the choir. Everything passed off pleas- 
antly and satisfactorily. The affairs of this col- 
lege are represented as being in a very flourish- 
ing condition. 

In the evening the President’s soiree was nu- 
merously attended at the “Bushnell House,” 
which was thrown open for the purpose. The 

entire house was filled, and the top covered with 
| a brilliant and happy company who spent a few 
hours in friendly salutations, and in listening to 
sweet musie from the band, stationed upon the 
top of the house, and from sweet voices, ac- 
companied with a piano, in the rooms below.— 
A more intelligent assemblage of people is sel- 
dom witnessed in any place than was here last 
evening. Everything passed off in admirable 
style, and at about 12 o'clock the company dis- 
persed and went to their several homes, “ tired 
almost to death,” to use their own expression ; 
and thus concluded the Commencement exerci- 


ses. 





Carroll College Commencement. 


The second collegiate year of Carroll College 
closed on Wednesday, the 18th inst., and some 
account of the exercises on the oceasion ought 
to be, and no doubt will be interesting to your 
readers. Qn Monday the examination took 
place of the Preparatory Department, which 
has been under the care of the Faculty of the 
College during the past year, and appears to 
have been in a very successful and prosperous 
condition. Tuesday was occupied with the ex- 
amination of the Freshman and Sophomore 
classes, which was well attended by geutlemen 
from abroad, and the vicinity, who testified to 
the thorough scholarship of the students. 


Esq., of your city, addressed the Philomathean 
Society—subject, ‘The School of Life.” The 
style of the speaker was unambitious, but per- 
spicuous and forcible. The address was prac- 
tical in its character, and well adapted to the 
occasion. It contained many palpable hits.— 
Among others he noticed, in speaking of the 
“well duped” portion of the commuuity, the 
progress of tailors, for that while formerly it 
took “nine tailors to make a man,” now one 
tailor, on three days’ notice, could make nine 
men cap-a-pie. The lecture on the whole ad- 
ded to the well-earned reputation of the author. 

On Wednesday the regular Commencement 
exercises took place, and in spite of the ther- 
mometer, were numerously attended, and exci- 
ted nolittle enthusiasm. In the forenoon there 
were original orations by Burgster, Crane and 
Proctor, of such character as to excite marked 
attention, besides numerous selected pieces.— 
| The speakers all being of the Preparatory De 
partment. In the afternoon the stage was oc- 
cupied by Burchard, Bryant, Bean, Marsh, Gage’ 
Davis and Watson, of the Sophomore class, and 
Carpenter, Thompson, Story, Shackleford, E. 
M. White and S. M. White, of the Freshman 
class. The character of the pieces would have 
done honor to older students, and an eastern in- 
stitution. The impression left on the audience 
was, so far as I could learn, most excellent, and 
I hope will be permanent. . At the close of the 
exercises an address of an impressive and thor- 
oughly practical tone was delivered to the stu- 
dents by the President, Dr. Savage. 





The College has a library of abont one thou- 
sand volumes, and has made arrangements, as 
is announced in its circular, by which next year 
it will be furnished with the finest Cabinet in the 
West. The plan of the institution embraces 
two thorough courses of study, a Classical and 
a Scientific. Partial Courses have also been es- 
tablished for the use of those students who are 








On the evening of the 17th, Byron Payne, 

















unable to’pursue a full course, or who have in | 
view particular branches as connected with their 
pursuits in life. Civil Engineering, Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry, and Geology are among the par- 
tial courses. The officers of the college intend 
to adapt their system of instruction to the edu- 
cational wants of the west; and while they ad- 
vise students to aim at the highest culture, they 
do not think it their duty so much to prescribe 
to the young men of the State what they shall 
study, as to offer them facilities for studying 
what they please. Six professorships have been 
already filled. 

We hope that the educational sentiment of 
the State will be aroused to the necessity of 
supporting such an institution as it is proposed 
to establish at Waukesha. TRAVELER. 


American Sunpay S. Union.—There have | 
been added to the catalogue in the past year 
thirty-two new publications, of which twenty- 
three are of 18mo size, and suitable for Sunday 
school libraries, Seventeen of the thirty-two 
are of original works, and among them are 
some of the most valuable and expensive of our 
series. One re-print of five volumes, in sepa- 
rate and independent parts, gives the children 
and youth of our country one thousand five | 
hundred pages of scriptural instruction, beau- | 
tifully printed and illustrated, suited to the least 
and the lowest, and not unsuited nor unattrac- 
tive to the greatest and the highest. 

The Village and Family Library has been | 








completed in seventy-two volumes, or three uni- | 
form sets of twenty-four volumes, and sells at 
$3 a set. 

The value of the publications put in circula- 
tion by sale and gift during the past year is | 
$186,034 20, 

It appears that through the agencies employ- 
ed by this Society, (excluding those operating 
in our cities,) in one year two thousand four 
hundred and forty Sunday schools have been | 
organized where none previously existed; that 
more than sixteen thousand persons have been 


grduced to undertake the Sunday school teach- 
er’s office in these schools; and that into them | 
there have been gathered more than ninety- | 
Including the labors 
of our auxiliary societies, te number of schol- 
ars gathered into new schools is over one hun- 


seven thousand children. 


dred thousand. Yet striking, interesting, and | 
cheering as are these facts, how very far do | 
they fall short of conveying to the mind the 


whole truth, as to the good effected by this | 


simple agency! Who are these one handeed | 
thousand pupils thus collected for Bible study 
on the Lord’s day? They are, in three cases | 
out of four, if not nine out of ten, the offspring | 


of parents cither careless as to the whole mat- | 
ter of personal religion, or, through vice, infi- | 
delity, or Romanism, rendered hostile to the 
gospel plan of salvation. Left by their parents 
to roam as sheep without ashepherd, they have 
now been led into the fold of the Sunday school. 
And where are these schools formed? They 
are in the hemlock woods of Maine; among the 
Green Mountains of Vermont; at the foot of 
the Catskills; in the valley of the Alleghany 
range from Pennsylvania to Alabama; on the 
prairies of the Northwest; and amid the for- 
ests of the Southwest; and every where they 
are eentres of religious influence, planted for 
the most part where a stated ministry cannot be 
sustained: organised at a cost most trifling, 
self-supporting, self-conducting, self-instructing 
agencies, they will live after the missionary has 
left them to confer on another neighborhood 
the same blessing. Were every one of these 
schools to cease at the end of six months, who 
would not say that inducing sixteen thousand 
men and women to collect one hundred thou- 
sand neglected but immortal children, into more 
than two thousand Sabbath schools, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, for six months, this soeiety had 
done a work of surpassing excellence and utili- 
ty. 
” Certainly, viewing the self-supporting repro- 
ductive power of the Sunday school, its effi- 
ciency as a means of Bible distribution, its 
adaptation to the circumstances of our country 
and times, your Board may be excused if they 
seem to magnify their office as the conductors 
and managers of this Sunday school missionary 
enterprise. J.W. Van, 
Agent Am. S. 8. Union, Milwaukee. 
A Word to Teachers about Grammar. 


he great demand for TOWER’S ELEMENTS OF 
GRAMMAR has obliged us to issue several large 
editions in rapid succession, and another is now in 
press. It is no exaggeration to say that it is better adap- 
ted to the mind of the young pupil than any other Pri- 
mary Grammar in use, and it is so for the reason that 
that it recognizes the fact that the child before he en- 
ters school has begun to make a grammar of the lan- 
guage for himself, and merely wants encouragement 














and guidance \to accomplishyhis task. “ Ever . 
rors of children,” says the author, “show hot east 
they acquire a Knowledge of its general structure.” 
The object of thi little work is to furnish the child such 
guidance as he réquires, and to make grammar an iu- 
tellectual exercise, without: loading the memory with 








abstract terms whith it is impossible for the pupil to un- 
derstand, itions are clear as crystal, and the 
sentences which are\psed for illustration are perfectly 
simple and transparent, bé they are intended for 
children, whose thoughts are simple, and whose minds 
are untrained to any\sévere exercise of the powers 
of discrimination, i aru or abstraction. 





Although So small, it tg truly a philosophical Gram- 
wean it is exceedingly popular wherever it is known 
To Teachers we would say, “Get the Best!” Look 
at Tower’s Elements of Grammar, and decide for your- 
self whether it will relieve youof one of the burdens 
of the school room, and assist and interest your schol- 
ag a study which they are apt\o think dry and use- 
A copy of the work will b i 
paid, on the receipt of 25 1 wth pare 
_ DANIEL BURGESS CO., 
Publishers, No. 60 John-st), New York. 
For sale by J. Sutherland, Janesville; ¥. A. Hall & 
Co.. Milwaukee; Howland & Adams, Racine ; and Weed 
& Eberhard, Madison. ; 7m3 


To Teachers.---Sanders’ New Series of Readers. 
BY CHARLES W. SANDERS, A. M. 


Pictorial Primer. Bound, 10 cents. 

Speller, Defiuer and Analyzer. 15 cents. 

First Reader. Easy lessons, 123¢ cents. 

Second Reader. A grade higher, 25 cents. 

mee nar Sof Articulation, &c., 38 cents. 

Fourt. eader, ocution, wi x 2 
&c., 63 cents./ en 

Fifth Reader. For more advanced classes 
75 cents. j : 

Young Ladies’ Reader. An elegant work.— 
Just published. One Dollar. 

Sanders’ School Speaker; In press. 

Elocutionary Chart. By Sanders & Merrill, $3. 

This admirable | series, recently completed by its dis- 
tinguished author, after OVER THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESS- 
FUL EXPERIENCE in this départment of education, alrea- 
dy approaches a sale of a million a year. The prices 
are low considering their superior, attractive and sub- 
stantial execution., Numerons commendations are al- 
ready received from the SUPERINTENDENTS OF PuBLic Ix- 
STRUCTION of several States and of our principal cities, 












Sanders’ 
Sanders’ 
Sanders’ 
Sanders’ 
Sanders’ 
Sanders’ 


Sanders’ 


Sanders’ 


| among whom we would name the Superintendent of 


Schools in Minois, lowa and Rhode Island. 

As a specimen of the opinions of these eminent edu- 
cators, we extract from the report of the Hon. N. W. 
Edwards, Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
State of Illinois, who, after a long examination of the 
principel books for schools, now published, has select- 
ed, as a uniform series for that State, Sanders’ New 
Series, entire, Willson’s Histories, McElisott’s Ortho- 
gfaphical Works, and Hitchcock’s Geology, as the best 
works extant, in their departments. This selection has 
been confirmed by the Illinois Legislature. Mr. Ed- 
wards, says, in his official circular of Sept, 20, 1854, af- 
ter commending the Pictorial Primmer and New Spell- 
er: ‘The Reading Books by Mr. Sanders are not mere 
coliections of extracts, however excellent either in 
style or matter. They furnish, indeed, specimens of al- 
most every good style, and are celebrated for the high 
moral tone which pervades the lessons, But they do 
more, They present the learner with the means and 
incitements to a careful and correct study and appre- 


- ciation of what he reads. To this end he finds the more 
| dificult word in each lesson selected and arranged be- 


forehand, as an exergise in spelling,” &c. 

The testimonials of well-known practical teachers 
might be given, corresponding with that of the Hon. J. 
PD. Hammond, L. L. D., Regent of N. Y. University, 
who commends the New Series as “ combining in new 
matter the approved ’¢xcellenciesof the old series, with 
the advantages arising from the long experience of this 
distinguished author of Reading Books.” 

_Of the Young Ladies’ Reader, (just published,) the 
N. Y. Observer, says: “Itisan admirably selected and 
arranged volume, which we have had great pleasure in 
examining. The rules and regulations for learning to - 
read with propriety and ease are well expressed, and 
the prose, poetry, dialogues, &c.. composing the volume, 
are chosen with so much taste, and exhibit such a va- 
riety of style, sentiment and spirit, that we do not 
know of a better volume for a reading book in schools.” 

In the city of Néw York, the London of America, ° 
where several sets ef Reading Books are urged upon 
the teachers by leading publishers, and where the most 
vigorous competition has elicited the severest and most 
crilical comparisons and scrutiny, Sanders’ New Se- 
ries has been selected for Public Schools, and recom- 
mended by Jos. McKeen, L. L. D., Superintendent of 
Schools, the principals of the Normal Schools, and by- 
some Two Hundred, Principals of the Ward Schools, 
who unite in saying: “We are highly pleased with 
them. They are methodical, progressive and enter- 
taining, and well calculated to form a correct taste and 
good readers.” Truly says Dr. McKeen, “they are 
most certainly vindicating their way with the public.” 

A circular with testimonials of distinguished teach- 
ers, critical reviews from leading journals,\&c, will be 
sent pre-paid on application. : 

Singte copies of the above books will he sent by mail, 
pre-paid to Teachers, on receipt of one-third the price, 
(to pay for postage, &c.,) for examination, to be used in 
their classes if found satisfactory. 

IVISON & PHINNEY, Publishers. No. I¥8, Fulton- 
st., New York. Publishers of the AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERIES. 

Sold, also, by Morse & Selleck, Detroit; by our trav- 
eling Agent, G. H. Botsford, (Address, care Wilmot & 
Co., Booksellers, Ann Arbor ;) by Griggs & Co., Chica- 
go; and by Booksellers generaliy. {7m3] 


Mrs. S. Foord’s Femle Seminary. " 


MRS. S. FOORD, Principal. 

MISS E. A. RUGER, Assistant Principal. 
HE FOURTH TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence May 9, 1355. This Seminary is located in 
the City of Janesville, at the residence of §. Foorn, Jr., 
on Jackson Street, three doors south of the Methodist 
Church, and although recently established, the liberal 
patronage it has already received, is proof sufficient 

that it meets the wants of the community. 

Miss Ruger, who has been long and favorably known 
to this community as a teacher, will be associated with 
Mrs. Foord in the care of the schpol. 

Board can be ebtained-in -pleagant boarding-houses, 
or in private families, at a pi | rate. 

‘Terms.—Reading, Writing, Orthography, Geogra- 
phy, History of the United States, Mental Arithmetic, 
Natural History, per term of 11/weeks,.......... $3,600 

Ancient Geography, Practical Arithmetic, History, 
(ancient and modern,) Grammar, Belies Letters, Phi- 
losophy, (natural,) Botany, Algebra, 5,00 

Davies’ Legendre, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Intellectual 
Philosophy, Logic, Butler’s Analogy, Paley’s Natural 
Theology, French and Latin,................-... $6.90 

Extras.—Pencilling, Perspective, Drawing from Na- 
ture, $5; Painting in Water Colors, Flowers, Pruit and 
Birds, $5; Pastel Painting, $5} Painting in Crayons, 
black and white, $7; Landscapes in Water Colors, $8; 
Landscapes in Oil, $3; Incidental expenses, 25 cents. 

Piano Forte Music, per term af 11 weeks, with use of 
Instrument, $10. Organ Musi¢, Thorough Bass and 
Musical Composition, $15. 

REFERENCES.—Reyv. T. J. Ruger, Rev. Hiram Foote 
ard J. B. Doe, Esq. A 

Janesville, Wis., March 19th, 1855. 
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A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


Webster’s Quarto Dictionary. 


HE entire work Unabridged, 1456 pages, Crown 

Quarto, Six Dollars. Published by G. & C. MER- 
RIAM, SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 

Webster’s Dictionary, University Edition. 

Webster’s Academic Dictionary. 

Webster’s High School Dictionary. 

Webster’s Primary School Di¢tionary. 


PUBLISHED BY MASON & BROTHERS, NEW-YORK. 


Forming a complete Series and affording a National 
Standard, thus securing uniformity of Orthography and 
Pronunciation for the millions that are to constitute 
this vast republic. 

OF THE SPELLING ROOK ONE MILLION OF COP- 
IES ARE SOLD ANNUALLY. , 

The leading series of School Books published in this 
country are based upon Webster’s system. 4 * 

*,* There is no other acknowledged standard in this 
country or Great Britain. 2 

“We rejoice that it bids fair to become the STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY to be used py the numerous mil- 
lions ~— are to inhabit the United States.”—Signed 
by 104 Members of Congress, 

S euniaieas i Bo date of May 5th, 1854, 
Prof. Stowe, late of Ohio, now of Massachusetts, long 
known through the country as one of the most intelli- 
gent and energetic friends of e@ication, and with unu- 
sual opportunities for observation, says :— 

“Tam decidedly in favor of Webster for the follow- 
ing reasons, to-wit : 

“1. Webster is the most uniformly analogical and 
self-consistent. 5 

“2. His system falls in most completely with the ten- 
dencies of the language; and, if in anything he goes 
beyond present usage, it is in the right direction, and 
the usage will soon overtake him, 

“3. He has present possession of the ground more 
than any other one. In the United States he is the au- 
thority everywhere, except in Boston; and even there 
more than any other one. In England he has more au- 
thority than any other one, and is continually gaining. 

“4. He is the great American Philologist, the most 
learned and devoted scholar in his special department, 
that the English language knows; and for this reason, 
other things being equal, he deserves the preference. 

“5. If we would have uniformity, we must adopt 
Webster, for he cannot be displaced; but others may 
be.” 

More than ¢en times as many are sold of Webster’s 
Dictionaries, as ef any other series in tis country. 

At least fvwr-fifths of all the School Books published 
in this country own Webster as their standard, and of 
the remainder few acknowledge any standard. 

Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion in the Union, or corresponding officer, where such 
an one exists, has recommended Webster's Dicitionary 
in the strongest terms. Among these are those ef 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhorle Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Canada, eighteen in all.— 
President White, of Wabash College, Indiana, under 
date of November 10, 1854, says :— 

“T think Webster’s worthy to supersede every other 
English Dictionary. It will, I have no doubt, be used 
almost universally, this sife of the Alleghanies.” 

And similar opinions from the most eminent sources 
through the country are at hand. The State of New 
York has placed 10,000 copies of Webster’s Unabridged 
in as many of her public schools. 

“There is an unanimity of opinion that Dr. Web- 
ster’s is the best Dejining Dictionary in the English 
Janguage.”—Horace MANN. 

“It is constantly cited And relied on in our courts of 
justice, in our legislative bodies and in public discus 
sions, as entirely conclugve.”—llon. Jouy Cy Srencer. 

“The Etymological paft surpasses anything that has 
been done for the English language by any earlier la- 
borers in the same field."+—GrorcE Bancrort. 

“T should greatly rejoice to see Dr. Webater’s im- 
provements in Orthography universally adopted, 2s I 
have no doubt they will be.”—Prof. Epwarps, a7 Salem 
Normal School. 

“In reference to the medifications of orthapical no- 
tations, the critical judgment and refined taste of Pro- 
fessor Goodrich have left|in his editions of Webster’s 
Dictionary little ground of objection in regard to the 
peculiarities which proved the only drawback from the 
value of the original work.”—Prof. Russki, te Elocu- 
tionist. 

“Though in some instances not agreeing with the 
orthography and pronunciation which certain individ- 
uals, cliques, and small commun'ties may at present 
follow, I nevertheless regard it as the Standard Dic- 
tionary for all deer 
lish language. We use it as such in this institutio 
M. Coxant, Principal of Bridgewater State Normal 
School, 

{27~ The attention of the friends of popular educa- 
tion, committees, teachers and parents, is solicited to 
the importance of perpetuating this purity and uni- 
formity of language. so effectually aided by the use of 
such a National Standard as Wepsrer. 

For sale by all Booksellers, [6m3} 









































Beloit College. 


HE WINTER TERM of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wedneaday, January 3d, 1855, and con- 
tines thirteen weeks. This Institution embraces, be- 
sides tha regular College Classes, a Preparatory De- 
partment, anda Normal and English Dopartment, in 
which young men may be fitted for College, or qualified 
by a full and thorough English Education to become 
teachers, or to enter with minds well furnished and dis- 
ciplined upon any of the active employments of life. 
A commodions edifice has just been completed to pro- 
vide students with room and board at cheap rates. 
The Tuition fee for the term is :— 
For the College Classes,.............0ccees 
Preparatory Department,.......... 
Normal and English Department, . 
In the College Buildings, the expense for board, room 
and fuel, will come within $2 per week. itf 











Monroe Enstitute. 
PROF. J, K. BLOOM, Privcipat. 
J. B. Bacuma 
J. Parers, “ 
Miss BE. B. Mii13, 
HE Summer term of this institution will commence 
a Monday, May 14th, 1855, and continue twenty 
weeks. 
TERMS PER SESSION :—Arithmetic, Geography, 
English Grammar,,......,....5.....- Sesdbepante $5,00 


Ansara TEACHERS. 


Botany, Physiology, Mathematics and Philoso 
PHY, «wee nrscnneracecaces ivi biben pis snncocne 
The Latin and German Languages,...........$9,00 








Extras.—Music with use of instrument, $10; Mono- 
chromatic Painting, $5; Drawing, $5. 

No deductions made for absence unless occasioned by 
sickness. 

Payment to be made in adyance, or during the ses- 
sion. Board from $1,75 to $2,00 per week. 

Monroe, Wis., April, 1855. 


Milton Academy. 


ROF. A. C. SPICER) Prin¢ipa.; Prof. A. WarrrorD, 
Teacher of the Classics; Mrs. 8. M. Sricer, Precep- 
tress, and Prof. J. F. Pease, Teacher of Music. 
Calendar.—tThird Term for 1855, opened on 
Wednesday, March 28, 18 loses, Wednesday, July 





4th, 1855. ; 
Expenses.—Tuition, per term}from.......$3,50 to $5,00 
Music on the Piano Forte, extra,..... 10,00 
Oil Painting, #5. sauesieeen 
Other varieties of Painting, 
each, S.C oc OD 
Vocal Music, | aes 2,00 


Tuition must be settled in advance. Board, from 
$1,50 to $2 per week. 
L. C. MAXSON, Pres’r or Boarp. 
A. C. Spicer, Secretary. 
Milton, March, 1855. itf 


Standard Class Books, 


FOR THE ADOPTIQN OF DISTRICT BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

HE following excellent School Books have recently 
T been adopted} under the District School Law, by 
more than ONE THOUSAND Boards of Education— 
First, because of thigir unsurpassed merit ; Second, be- 
cause they are, also, the most economical to the learner. 

READING AND SPELLING. 

McGuffey’s Eclectic Pictorial Primer, McGuffey’s Ec- 
lectic Spelling Book, MeGuffey’s Eclectic First Reader, 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Second Reader, McGuffey’s Eclec- 
tic Third Reader, McGuffey’s Eclectic Fourth Reader, 
McGuifey’s Eclectic Fifth Reader, or Rhetorical Guide. 
The Hemans Young Ladids’ Reader. 

MeGuffey’s Readers have been adopted as standard 
Text Books inthe following jmportant Schools : In the 
Public Ward Schools of New\York City, City Schools of 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Dayten, Zanesville, Chillicothe, 
Portsmouth, Marietta, Lancagter, Piqua, Newark, Mt. 
Vernon, Steubenville; Union Schools of Mansfield, 
Youngstown, Canton, Ashlan St. Clairsville, Mount 
Gilead, Athens, Cambridge, Ratnam, Hillsborough, 
Ironton, Gallipolis, Harmar, Ha’ ilton, Rossville, Leb- 
anon, Xenia, London, Bellefoutitaine, Tiffin, Akron, 
Elyria, Troy, Ripley, New Richmokd, Milan, Ravenna, 
Fremont, Warren, Eaton, Urbana, xford, West Liber- 
ty, New Philadeiphia, New Lisbon, Cuyahoga Falls; 
Public Schools of Ponieroy, Wilmington, Washington, 
Springfield, Wooster, Carrollton, Mi¥ersburg, George- 
town, Batavia, Piketon, Jackson, West Union, Woods- 
field, McArthur, Sarahsville ; City Schools of W heel- 
ing, Va., Parkersburg, Va., Richmond, Ind., Cambridge 
City, Maysville, Ky., Indianapolis, Ind., Milwaukee, 
Wis., besides innumerable Union schools, Select schools, 
Academies, Seminaries, and Schools af all kinds 
throughout the United States. Published by W. B. 
SMITH & ©O., Cincinnati. For sale by book-sellers 
generally. dif 

















Class Books in Arithmetic. 

AY’S ARITHMETIC, Part First; Ray’s Arithmetic, 
R Part Second; Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Third; Key 
to Ray’s Arithmetic. 

ALGEBRA.—Ray’s Algebra, Part First; Ray’s Al- 
gebra, Part Second ; Key to Ray’s Algebras, Parts First 
and Second. 

RAY’S MATHEMATICAL WORKS are now used as 
Class Books in the Colleges, Séminaries, Academies, 
High Schools, Wnion Schools, and District Schools in 
Ohio, Indiana, Iinois, lowa, Wisconsin, &c., and are 
becoming daily more and mere popular. They are 
used as the regular Text-Books, wholly or in part, in 
all the following prominent Schools: 

Ashtabula academy, Akron union school, Antioch 
college, Atwater seminary, Athens union school, Ames- 
ville institute, Albany university, Aberdeen union 
school, Baldwin institute, Brooklyn seminary, Bellevue 
union school, Bucryus union échool, Bellefountaine un- 
ion school, Belmont wnion school, Barnesville institute, 
Beverly college, Baiabridge union school, Batavia pub- 
lic schools, Cincinnati publig¢ schools, Columbus public 
schools, Chillicothe public Behools, Cleveland select 
schools, Cooper female semihary, Cedarville academy, 
Chiliicothe seminary, Vincignati select schools, Colum- 
bia union school, Canfield schools, 
Canton union school,ar#ollton public schools, Cuya- 
hoga union school, Cajubridge union school, Coolville 
seminary, Dayton puliic schools, Delaware seminary, 
Defiance union school, Plytia union school, Eclectic in- 
st'tue, Eaton union sch@olg Farmer’s college, Franklin 
college, Fredericktown sdhool, Fremont union sohool, 
Freder burgh schools, Farmington academy, George- 
town institute, Georgetown schools, Gallipolis union 
school, Greenvil! ch¢als, Groveport union school, 
Grand river inst aie union school, Hudson 
seminary, Ieid foliege, Hillsborough union 
school, Hopeda acadethy, Hudson grammar school, 
Hayesville institute, [ampverton union school, Hamil- 
ton union school, Ironto® do., Jefferson do., Jackson 
public schools, Kenton @o., Lancaster union school, 
Loudonville pubdlic schoolg, London union school, Lima 
academy, Logan publi¢ §chools, Lithopolis academy, 
Loudonville academy, Madison college, Miami univer- 
sity, Massillon union s¢hoi, Mansfield public schools, 
Mount Union seminary, Milan seminary, McConnels- 
ville school, Millersburgh public schools, Manchester 
schools, McArthur public ¢chools, Marlborough union 
school, Minerva union school, Muskingum college, Mon- 
roeville union school, Mogadore union school, Medina 
union school, Mt. Gilead urfion school, Mt. Vernon pub- 
lie schools, Middlebury union school, Marysville public 
schools, Marion union school, Mt. Pleasant union school, 
Maumee City union school, New Hagerstown academy, 
New Richmond academy, Norwalk female seminary, 
New Lisbon union school, Norwalk union school, New 
Holland union school, NeW Richmond school, Oberlin 
College, Ohio univergity (at Athens.) Orwell academy, 
Oxford union school, Piqua public schools, Putnam un- 
ion schoo!, Plymouth union school, Pomeroy union 
school, Perrysburgh union s¢hool, Piqua public schools, 
Portsmouth academy, Polan@ academy, Pomeroy select 
academy, Piketon public §chools, Ravenna union 
school, Roscoe union schop!, Republic union school, 
Ripley union school, Rock Greek public schools, Ross- 
ville union school, Sandusky public schools, St. Clairs- 
ville seminary, Sarahsville public schools, Seneca coun- 
ty academy, Springfield public schools, Sharon college, 
Somerset public schools, S$. Joseph’s college, Salem 
union school, Sidney seminary, Shaw academy, Tal- 
madge public schools, Tarlefon union school, Troy un- 
ion school, Tiffin public schbols, Teachers’ seminary, 
Kirtland; Urbana union schbol, Upper Sandusky pub- 
lic schools, Utica union school, Venice union school, 
Wesleyan female college. WBloughby female seminary, 
Wooster public schools, Wooster Grove female semina- 
ry, Woodsfield union schodl, Washington (Guernsey 
ecunty) union schoal, crab union school, Wooster 











a schools, Congre 























graded schools, Waynesburgh union schoot, West Lib- 
erty-union school, Wilmingto& public schools, Washing- 
ton public. schools, Watervill@ union school, West Bed- 
ford academy, Waverly putilic schools, West Union 
public schools, Washington (Fayette county) union 
school, Wilmington public schaois, Xenia union school, 
Youngstown union school, Zanesville public schools, 
and hundreds of others might\be named, were it ne- 
cessary. Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. 
For sale by book-sellers, generally. Stef 





Evidence of Excellence. 


UNEQUALED MERIT, COMBINED WITH CHEAPNESS. 

ic is believed that no books ever presented to the pub- 

lic have met) with such universal approbation as 
those embraced in the Eclectic Educational Series. Not 
only have nearly all the leading practical teachers in 
the State, by their letters, manifested their high appre- 
ciation of their merits, and the satisfaction they feel 
in using them; bat many others, whose sphere of in- 
struction is in the higher Departments of Educati 


Sold by Clark, Austin #¥mith, New York, and by Beok- 
sellers generally. \ 

The attention of teachets is particularly invited to 
Mrs. E. P. Cutter’s 7wman and Comparative Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene. work is entirely new, 
and is adapted to the use of District Schools and the 
primary classes of High Sehools, Academies and Semi- 
naries, \ 

Cutter’s works have been recomménded by the State 
Board of Education, in every State inthe Union that 








but who also earnestly labor for the progress and wel- 
fare of the Common Schools, have united in this gener- 
al voice of approval. The following distinguished Ed- 


sr led any work on that subject. 
CaLviy Corrter. 
Warren, Mass., Jan. 1, 1855. l1tf 





ucators have recommended them : 

Rev. A. Mahan, late President of Oberlin College; 
Rev. George E. Pierce, President W. R. College; Rev. 
Prest. Smith, Marietta College; Rev. John Covert, 
President Ohio Female College; Rev. P. B. Wilber, 
President Wesleyan Female College; Rev. Dr. Bishop, 
Farmers College ; Rev. Randall Ross, President Bever- 
ly College; Rev. Joseph Gordon, President Albany 
University ; Rev. Samuel Finley, President Madison 
College; Rev. 8. A. Heyden, President W. R. Eclectic 
Institute; Rev. James H. Fairchild, Professor in Ober- 
lin College ; Rev. W. L. Harris, Professor in Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; Rey. E. I. Magoon, author of “ Or- 
ators of the Revolution,” ‘Republican Christianity,” 
etc.; Rev. Prof. D. Howe Allen, of Lane Seminary ; 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher; Rev. Dr. Thos. J. Briggs, 
late Prest. of Woodward Gollege ; Rev. Prof. Calvin 
E. Stowe ; Rev. B. F. Teft, late Prest. of Genesee Col- 
lege; Rev. Joseph M. Trimble, late Prof. in Augusta 
College; Rev. Chas. Elliott, Prof. of Rhetoric and 
Belles Letters in the Western University of Pa.; Rev. 
Prof. I. W. Andrews, Mariétta College; Rev. Solomon 
Howard, Prest. Ohio University ; Rev. J. G. Blair, Ohio 
University ; Rev. J. F. Given, Principal Prep. Dep’t 
Ohio University. 

FROM REV. PROFESSOR LARRABEE, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indiana. 

McGurrey’s Ec.ectic READERS are well known to ed- 
ucators in all parts of thé United States, as perhaps 
the best Class Books ever issued.—Professor Larrabee. 

AniTimetic.—In this important branch, the works of 
many anthors have been carefully examined, [Uy the 
State Roard of Education,] and none found, all things 
considered, equal to R4y’s. series, which embraces 
three books. j 

Part First is a book of/simple and easy lessons and 
tables for young children. 

Part Second is 2 very complete and thorough work 
on Mental Arithmetic, a branch of study too much neg- 
lected in common schools. 

Part Third, devoted, to Practical Arithmetic, is an 
excellent treatise, and weil calculated to make pupils 
thorough arithmeticians. 

They are of the highest order of merit. Professor 
Ray’s works show that the author is a thorqugh mathe- 
matician, and a skillful and successful instructor.— 
Professor Larrabee. 

Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. 
sale by book-sellers, generally. def 
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Boardman, Gray & Co.’s Grand Action Piano- 
Fortes. / 








DOLCE CAMPANA ATTACHMENT. 
NESE PIANO-FORTES havé acquired a superior 
reputation throughout the United States, and are 

in use in almost every section 6f the Union. 

The Dolce Campana Attachmeut is a new invention, 
secured by letters patent, bothjin the United States and 
Engiand, andis the great dé@sideratum sought for to 
make a perfect piano-forte, and which object is fully 
attained by the Dolce Campaha Attachment. 

The foliowing, from eminent artists show its estima- 
tion by the musical profession :—- 

Albany, June 15, 1849. 

Messrs. Boardman & Grity: Gentlemen—I think I 
may affirm from its smplitity of structure and easy 
application to the piano-forte, that itis the best attac 
ment with which I am acquainted—enabling the pianist 
to obtain new, and almost Charming effect 

} = Mavrice SrraxKoscn. 

Jenny Lind, after havigg used these pianos during 
her stay in New York, andi at other places, writes as 
follows : 

Gentiemen:—It gives he much pleasure to speak in 
favor of your piano-forte§ which have been used by me 
at different times during my stay in this country. I 
have every reason to be fatisfied with their qnality and 
excellence of tone, andfhope they will continue to re- 
ceive the patronage of the public, they so well deserve. 

I remain, geyftlemen, 
Yours truly obliged, 














New York, 1850. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PUBLIC PRE 

We have tried and tested the “ Dolee Campana,” and 
we have heard many yf our professional brethren try 
it, and can conscientidusly recommend it to the favor 
our readers.—M, Y. Bre. Mirror, Oct., 1849. 

It is the only invention that has ever brought the 
piano-forte to be awaano—N. Y. Home Journal. 

We might add hundreds of others like the above, but 
our room will not admit. 

Piano-fortes made by usare WARRANTED to give 
entire SATISFACTION, or purchase-money and all 
expenses refunded, BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 

Albany, N. Y. 1 


Cuatter’s Physiological and Ai 
1 ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY and HYGIENE, for 

e Colleges, Academies, High Schpols and Families; 
458 pages, 150 illustrating engravings. By Calvin Cut- 
ter, M.D. Price $1. 

2. First Book in Anatomy, Physfology and Hygiene, 
for Grammar and Common Schools; 190 pages, 83 illus- 
trating engravings. By the sam¢. Price 45 cents. 

3. Human and Compkrative Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene; for School, with 100 engravings, 130 pa- 
ges, by Mrs. Eunice P. Cutter. ‘Price 30 cents. 

4. Cutter’s Large Outlirig Anatomical Plates, (10 in a 
sett, three feet by two,) beautifully colored and moun- 
ted, for Colleges, Academies and High Schools.— 
Price $10. j 

5. The same, colored, but\not mounted. Price $5. 

6. Cutter’s District School Qutline Anatomical Plates, 
(8 in a set,) beautifully colofed and mounted, for Gram- 
mar an@ District Schools. /Price $6. 

7. The same, colored, but not mounted. Price $3. 

COPIES FOR EXAMINATION. 

For examination, single copiés will be sent by mail, 
postage paid by me, at followingrates, payment in post 
office stamps, sent in a 
Human and Comparative Anatoly, Physiology 

and Hygiene, by Mrs. E. P. Sutter,........ 15 cts. 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, by Calvin 

Cutter, M.D. ES. Gypyeee ae 5 
First Book in Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 

by the same,...... aie bah taaeawditnedinionenad 21 cts. 

Borks for examination, and Books and Anatomical 
Plates for introduction at reduced prices, supplied hy 
Calvin Cutter, Warren, Mass.; Clark, Austin & Smith, 
NewYork ; 8. E. Adams, Lima, Allen Co., Ohio. 


Jexny Linn. 













omical Plates, 


foundation of the whole series, 


. New Juvenile Musie, 
HE YOUNG SHAWM, a Collection of School Music, 
by Wittiam B. Brapsury., 160 pp. Price 374 ets. 

The features of thisnew book are, 

1. A Brief Elementary Course, in which tunes and 
songs in the body of the work are referred to, instead 
of mere ‘“ Exercises,” printed in the Elementary de- 
partment. 

2. Musica Noration my 4 NvuTsHELL; or, ‘ Things te 
be Taught;” furnishing to the teacher a synopsis of 
such subjects as he will need to introduce from lessom 
to lesson. 

3. A Great Variety of New Juveni.e 

The reputation of the auther, and hi 
in previous similar works, will be a sufticien a 
of the adaptedness of this work to its intended pur- 
poses. As the result of more ripened experience, and 
prepared under peculiar advantages in respect to the 
amount of material at hand, it is hoped the Youne 
SHawM will be found the most_useful and pleasing of 
the author’s juvenile works. A’single copy will be sent 
to any teacher by mail, post-paid, on reeeipt of the 
wholesale price, 25 cents. Also, just published, 

ROOT’S MUSICAL ALBUM: A new and complete 
Vocal Text-Book, and eollection of New Music, for 
Academies, High Schoois, Seminaries, ete. By GuorGE 
F. Roor, author of “The Academy Vogealist,’’ “The 
Flower Queen,” ete. Price 6234 cents. 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 

[5 8m] 23 Park Row, New-York. 


The National Series of Standard School Books, 
ADAPTED TO TRE SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN. 
EW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS of several of 
these works hajve lately been published; which, 

with our late publications, enable us to offer an en- 

tire set of Standard Wooks, for Upfion School Districts 
and Townships, that may be Upon s asa Modern, 

Uniform, and Permanent Series—thus rendering en- 

tirely unnecessary the frequent changes in school 

books, that have heretofore been so perplexing, ex- 
pensive, and annoyine, both to teachers and parents. 

Our list embraces some of thé most approved text- 

books in the various d4partmeyts of study, viz: 

SPELLING AND PronuNcraTion+—For arrangement and 
completeness, in teaching this important, though too 
frequently neglected départment, no teacher will fail 
to appreciate ice’s ‘English Speller, Northend’s 


Just Published. 


Mtsie. 















Price’s 
Dictatation Exercises, Wright’s Orthography, and 
Martiv’s Orthoepist — \ 

ReAvinG Booxs.—To wake /up the mind, arrest and 
teach the student to readin a natural and and uncon- 
strained manner, Parker’§ Series is preferred by many 
of the best teachers. Parker and Zachos’ Introductory 
Lessons in Reading and Eipeution, with principles ra- 
ther than rules, and rite examples for illustration, 








and the High School Literature, prepared by Rey. J. 
McJilton and Dr. Monmoniey, of Baltimore—containing 
the choisest and most varied selections in the English 
e—will fully meet tha wants of classes in semi- 
nd schools. 

Lis GRAMMAR.—S. W. 









EN 
ding the old Grammars heretofore 
the student is taught to use Perception, with Reflection 
—Practice, as well as Theory. 


yi system is superse- 
published. By it 





Rueroric.—Professor Day’s Art of Rhetoric is pro- 
nounced by the best judges to be in advance of every 
other work on that subject. 3 

ExLocvurion.—Northend’s Little Speaker, American 
Speaker, and School Dialogues, and Zachos’ New Amer- 
ican Speaker, contain the choisest selections of pieces 











(Oratorical, Poetical, and Declamatory.) 
EnGuisn Porrs.-—Professor Boyd, of Geneva, has laid 
our academies and seminaries undér lasting obligation, 


for his annotated editions of the Hnglish Poets, viz:— 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, Cowper’s Task, ‘Tuble Talk, 
etc., Thomson’s Season’s, Young’s Night Thoughts and 
Pollok’s Course of Tine. \ 

Ifisrory ANd GEeogkAPHY.—Mrs. Willard’s Histories 
of the United Stateg, and Usiversal History—with her 
incomparable Charts—are not equalled by any author. 
Monteith’s Youth’s ‘Manual of Geography (litely pub- 
lished) has been adepted in the ward and public schools 
of New York, Brooklyn, Pittsburg, an@ other sities (to 
take the place of Smith’s and Mitchell’3 Primary Geog- 
raphy.) It is adapted both to Primary,and latermedi- 
ute classes. A more advanced work on Geograpliy, 
prepared by Francis McNally, to folléw “ Monteith’s 
Manual,” will be pudlished in January, 1855. 

Matwematics.—Propessor Davies’ works are now re- 
garded as the National System, being\the stundard 





text-books in. mathematics (in connection with Pro- 
Jessor Bartlett's works) of the Military Academy of 
the United States,and also in most ‘of the colleges 
throughout the country. Davies’ Arithivetics are the 


We wowld expecially 
call your attention to his Intellectual Arithmetic, just 
published, 

Campers’ ELeMANTARY Scrences.—These works are 
not only intended for text-books, but are valuable for 
school and family Libraries. P 

Puiosoriy, ASTRONOMY, AND Myrnoredy.—Parker’s 
Philosophies are favorite books with all teachers who 
have used them, MclIntyre’s Astronomy ik a very val- 
uable elementary treatise. Dwight’s Greeian and Ro- 
man Mythology is regarded the best work dn this inter- 
esting subject. 

Book-KeepinG AND PexMansuip.—Fu7ton and East- 
man’s Book-keeping isin extensive use, and their 
Copy-Books and Chirographic Charts meet with very 
general favor. 

Tre Home Cyc.opepras, OR LipRaRy OF REFERENCE.— 
These volumes are intended to comprise a commprehen- 
sive view of the whole circle of human knowledge ; in 
other words, to form a general Cyclopedia, in a portable 
shape, for popular reference, family libraries, teachers’ 
and school libraries, and the general reader. 

(" Teachers, school commissioners, and friends of 
education generally, wishing to know more about these 
books, will please address the publishers, 

1 A. 8. BARNES & CO., No..51 Joiin-st., N. Y. 

WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
A MONTHLY SERIAL, 

DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF POPUBAR EDUCATION. 
GEO. 8. DODGE, JULIA A. VIERS, J. SUTHERLAND, 
EDITORS AND PRORIETORS, 
TERMS: 

One copy, per year, inadvanee,............. ----$1 00 
Sixcopies..**....'.. Maco. - 500 
| A Pere peocencccscocscces © OD 

A limited number of Literary Advertisements will be 
published in the JourNaL at the following rates :— 

One Column, ONE YEAT,.. ..enascccccseseccces echt 00 
Halfar*.........% os ... 50 00 
One-fourth column, one year,.... ... 

Lesser advertisements, and for a 

proportionate rates. 
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shorter period, at 








CHARLES HOLT, PRINFER—JANESVILLE, WIS . 
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